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THE IDLER. 
BY H. E. WARNER. 


HEN days are long and skies are bright, 
When woods are green and fields are breezy, 
I take my fill of air and light, 
And take—yes, take things rather easy. 


You men of figures sneer, I know— 
Call me an idle, dreamy fellow ; 

But my chief business here below 
Is, like the apple, to grow mellow. 


J coax the fish in cove or creek; 

My light skiff rocks on rocking billow; 
Or, weary, in some shade I seek 

A mosey hummock for my pillow. 


There, stretched upon the checkered grass 
Above the bare, brown margin growing, 
1 watch the still, soft shadows pass, 
Lulled by the hum of warm airs blowing. 


On bending spray of tallest tree 
The brown thrush balanced takes his station, 
And now in jest, now soberly, 
Holds forth, half song and half oration. 


The red-capped workman on a limb, 

Up, down, in eircies briskly hopping, 
Nods to the helpmeet calling him, 

Witb knowing air his sage head dropping. 


At times, by plashy shore, the still 
White-belted watchman springs his rattle, 

While faintly from the distant hill | 
Cc me tinkling bells and low of cattle. 


The waves in long procession tread 
Upon the beach in solemn motion, 

Fringed with white breakers; overhead, 
Cloud-islands dot the upper ocean. 


I know you solid men will sneer; 
Call me a thriftless, idle fellow: 
But, as I said, my business here 
Is, like the apples, to grow mellow. 


And since the summer will not stay, 
And since the winter follows fleetly, 
To fitly use the passing day 
Requires my time and thought completely. 


But, if of life I get the best, 

The use of wealth without its fetters, 
Am I more idle than the rest, 

Or wiser than the money-getters ? 


CAP’N PHIL GLOVER AS PRESIDENT. 
BY J. W. DE FOREST. 


HAT is your choice between Grant and 
Greeley?” I lately inquired of that 
modern Sindbad, Captain Phineas Glover, or, as 
he himself always gives it, Cap'n Phin Glover. 
Cap'n Glover was seated on what he calls the 
forecastle of his house,—meaning thereby the 
little veranda which adorns and shelters its 
narrow white front. Beneath him stretched the 
long Front Street” of the eastern half of Fair 
Haven, a village whose greatness is oysters. Be- 
yond that gleamed the ripples and eddies and 
glassy turmoils of the tide which was flowing up 
the Quinnipiac, flanked by a black coaster or two, 
and flecked with white ‘‘sharpies.” On the fur- 
ther bank rose the houses and churches of the 
remaining moiety of the village, nearly hiding the 
distant western spires of New Haven. 

The Cap'n's eye had been dwelling specula- 
tively upon the river, where his little hermaphro- 
dite brig lay moored to a gray wooden wharf, his 
mind no doubt intent upen the financial chances 
of his next voyage. In response to my inquiry, he 
threw himself back in a masterly attitude of med- 
itation, meanwhile resting one leg across the 
other in such a way as to bring into full relief the 
remarkably sharp outlines of his kneepans, and, 
chewing his end of navy with a vigor which, to 
dome extent, at least, accounted for his skeleton- 
like leanness. 

It's a big question,” he at last took upon him- 
self the responsibility of asserting. ‘Fact is, 
don’ know’s I can zactly say which I could put up 


(e 


with the easiest. As an old-fashion Dimocrat, who 


signed the papers n' come aboard under Andrew 
Jackson, n' has sailed in the old ship now for nigh 
forty year, I don’t hanker arter arry one fem. 
But then, as betwixt the two; wal, let’s see. 
There's Grant, n' here's Greeley—which? Now, I 
like to look at big questions on ginral principles. 
An’a ginral principle which shines out like a light- 
house on this v’yage is the fact that power is a 
temptation toagreen hand. Now, Grant has had 
one trick at the hellum, n' we know bout how 
he'll steer. In my opinion, as an old-fashion Dim- 
ocrat, it ain’t fust-chop steerin’; and then agin, 
in my opinion, as a man f ginral principles, it 
ain't sech bad steerin’. We've seen better, n' 
we've seen wuss. Now, how bout t’other feller? 
Wal, we don’ know; he hain't stood no trick yit ; 
he hain't been in power. Don’ know what he'll 
do; can't guess. On the hull,” coneluded the 
Cap'n, in his habitually cautious wax, an' lookin’ 
keerfully at the hull thing from stem to starn, I 
reckon we better leave the hellum to the old hand ; 
though, in coorse, I can’t say for sure.” 

After another full minute of profound reflection, 
he resumed : | 

e see, power is an awful temptation. Fust 
time y' git a grip on't, yer head is apt to swim. 
It’s like takin’ yer fust trick at the masthead. You 
may git seart, or you may be foolhardy. An’ 
whether it's one or t’other, down y' go’n’ smash 
things. Oh, I know it; I've tried it. Les, sir/ 
tell you I've been tempted 'n' found wantin’.” 

I knew by a certain dreamy look in the Cap'n's 
eye that he was about to ‘yarn it,” or, in other 
words, to relate one of those wonderful expe- 
riences for which he is so famous,—experiences 
which have led certain matter-of-fact Gradgrinds 
to look upon him as no better than a liar. 


was a sailin’, way off, summars in th’ Injy 
seas,” continued the Cap’n, waving his skinny 
right hand in a manner to signify immense dis- 
tances, and shutting his left eye as if in the act of 
verifying his longitude. 

I started. Accustomed as I was to my friend’s 
marvels, I was a little astonished at this foreign- 
bound exordium. I thought I knew that he had 
never commanded anything outside of the coast- 
ing trade, and I had never heard before of his 
claiming to have crossed the ocean, except in taat 
remarkable voyage during which he encountered 
the Flying Dutchman. My emotion was therefore 
excusable when I beheld him thus boldly venture, 
like a second Vasco de Gama, into the Injy seas. 


It wasn’t fur from the mouth ‘f the Pershin 
Gulf,” pursued Ca Glover, nailing my faith 
narrow gray eye. 1 
couldn't fail, ef I sh , to remember where 
it happened. A man don't forgit sech an adven- 
ture’s that, nor the locality on’t. Wal, we was 
bound for Mocha,—was it? No; ‘twas Muscat; 
sure's you're born, ‘twas Muscat; Muscat n' a 
market. Werun up to Muscat putty easy. It’s a 
town, I should say, putty much alone by itself; or, 
what other towns there is round there is in th’ in- 
terior ; and the hull country long shore is jest like 
one mons’ous big beach; bout's sandy a deestrick’s 
ever I did see. We went ashore 'n' dickered with 
the natives, in their white turbans n' loose 
britches, n' did some putty profitable swappin’ ; 
laid in a good cargo, in fact,—gold dust, n' gums 
(for dentists, I spose), n' perhaps a little ivory; 
though bout the ivory, can’t say’s I remember 
*zactly,” he added with conscientious caution. 

Ah, there was sandal-wood too, n' lots f woods 
one sawt n' another, besides camphire,” he went 
on with a flowing sheet. But never mind bout 
the cargo; that ain’t to the puppose. What I 
started to tell ye was, how I got to be king, or 
sultan, or president, or anyhow chief magistrate f 
the country, n' had an awful lot f power in my 
hands for a spell, n' abused my opportunities n 


| 


raised Ned, jest like a greenhorn, n' suffered the 
consekences.” 

Obviously he had entered upon a most astonish- 
ing ‘“‘yarn.” For a moment I could hardly believe 
that he was in earnest. But a glance at his face 
assured me that I might take him seriously ; 
that, if ever Cap’n Phin Glover meant to be 
credited, it wasthen. Inthe sedate gleam of his 
little, reddish-gray eyes, and in every line of his 
narrow and deeply whittled physiognomy, there 
was candor and honesty. As, however, his style 
of narration was not entirely artistic, as he was 
sometimes bewilderingly vague and at other times 
more bewilderingly prolix, I shall take the liberty 
to tell his story mainly in my own words, with now 
and then a quotation from the quaint original. 

There was, to begin with, at least a half-hour of 
intricate and confused babbling about a certain: 
magician, or ventriloquist, named Heller,—a very 
mysterious, audacious, and able adventurer, as it 
subsequently appeared, whom the Cap’n encount- 
ered in Muscat. How he met him, I don't know; 
my friend could not, or would not, give any clear 
account of that; and | thought myself fortunate 
in learning why this Heller had gone to such a 
lonesome spot of earth. It was to look into the 
tricks of the Muscat jugglers, the Cap'n ex- 
plained; at least, that was what he had guessed 
as to the matter. 


„Most wonderful chaps for legerdemain, these 
Ayrabs,” the Cap’n parenthesized. ‘Fact is, 
t'wan't sleight f hand at all; ‘twas downright 
miracles. The’ was old fellows there could’a stood 
up before old Pharaoh, n' put all the magicians’ 
noses out f jint. They'd filled that country 's full 
‘f plagues s Egypt itself,—’specially in the vermin 
line. The’ was one humpbacked chap, with a long 
white baird, that used to drum on a little round 
drum, m' call up ships from the sea with his 
drummin’, n' make em come into port. It don’t 
seem possible; but I used to see that old humpy 
go by the wharf every day; oh, the’ wan't any 
doubt about him. ‘There he was; | can’t say 
‘zaetly ’s large ’s life nor 's nateral; fact is, 
he was a little stunted coon, ’n’’s ugly ’s a monkey; 
but, anyhow, there he was.” 

According to Cap’n Phin Glover the magical 
Mr. Heller proved himself an overmatch for the 
native workers of wonders. He learned to per- 
form their feats and miracles, and he had still 
more amazing ones of his own. Before long, he 
became the admiration and the terror of the city, 
and acquired a singular if not an absolutely un- 
earthly influence over the inhabitants. They 
were ready, according to Glover’s account, to do 
anything that this Heller directed, even to the 
making him king over the whole country.. 

An' he took a mons’ous shine to me,” added 
the Cap’n. ‘I s’pose,” he modestly explained, 
because I was an American. Wal, one day, to 
make a long story short, I says to him, ‘ Heller,’ 
says I, ‘why don't you take charge f these heathen 
n' give em a start in the way f civilization, n' 
Christianize em, n' soon? Would you? says 
he. Les, I would,’ says I. Just mount the 
throne and wear the crown a spell; or, if you 
don’t faney that sort f truckery, make yourself 
President.’ ‘Cap’n Glover,’ says he, quite in 
airnest, ‘ III make you. President; will you take 
the office? An' so, after chewin’ on it a spell, I 
said I would. You see I allays had a fancy for 
polities; thought I could manage that sort f 
thing as easy ’s sail a ship; kinder wanted to be 
the Andrew Jackson of some country. Thinks I 
to myself, now here’s a chance to interduce dim- 
ocracy n' teach these benighted critters that all 
men are born free n' ekal, n' show em how to 
enter upon the birthright f liberty. I was honest 
about it; had the best kind f intentions; I had 
now, really. Wal, this Heller he took me up on 
the spot. ‘I'll make you President,’ says he, ‘an’ 
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I'll be your sec’tary of state.’ And,” insisted the 
Captain, leaning caln.ly back in his chair, he done lt.“ 
How it was done I cannot state distinctly, for the 
reat on that Phineas Glover did not tell me. He hai 
one of his vague turns; he wandered voluminousiy 
but very wildly when he came to the manner of his 
exaltation; and thus I am obliged to continue tie 
nai rative from the point where he found himself Sul- 
tan of Mu cat. His description of his palace was quite 
a picture, and as eastern as a page of the Arabian 
Nights. It was a hollow square, the int rior walls 
resting on pointed arches, the court paved with black 
and white marble, and a fountain in the center. In 
the second story there was a vast and lofty saloon; its 
ceiling was a fretwork of beams and crossbeams, all 
richly carved and splendidly colored and gilded; 
around the room ran iuscriptionsin letters of gold, 
on a ground of ultramarine; in the middie of the 
variegated marble floor sparkled and murmured a 
fountain; here and there were Persian carpets and 
tilken cushions. Looking out of the horseshoe win- 
dows, you saw a garden of flowers and orange trees, 
bright with running waters and musical wit sing ng 
birds. Beyond stretched the orchards and the flat 
roofs of the city, set with an occa3ional minaret 
and surrounded by towers and batilements. On one 
side shone the sea and on another glared the de ert. 
The picture was completed by a group of noble- 
looking men in eastern costume, who stood in silen e 
around the new Sultan,awaiting his orders’ Nor mus: 
we forget Mr. Heller, a tall, lithe and powerful man, 
with a dark complexion, a satirical, mocking smile, 
and a dusky, veiled, inscrutable eye. 
Well, here we be,” remarked Sultan Glover, hold- 
in the hellum of gov’ment, ’s near ’s I can speclate. 
But I should like to know what's the exact nater of 
my authority. Am I president, or king, or what? 

O, our lord!“ responded a white-bearded person- 
age, dressed in long robes and a monstrous white tur- 
ban, thou art the master of our lives, and by thee we 
hold our estates, and from thee, under God (whose 
name be exalted) we receive our prosperity and hap- 
piness.’’ 

By the way, how was it that the Captain ani his 
subjects were able to understand each other? I must 
frankly confess that I cannot explain the mystery, be- 
cause he could not or would not explain it to me. The 
reader is at liberty to suppose that Glover had learned 
Arabic, or that the people of Muscat had learned En- 
glish, or that the mysterious Heller was acquaint2d 
with eustern tongues and served as interpreter. Un- 
der the circumstances I am obliged to allow the public 
the very fullest license of hy pothesis. 

Putty considable prerogatives, hey?“ chuckled the 
Captain, already feeling the oats of power and gran- 
deur. “Ruther unusual ’n’ magnificent I should say. 
But,“ he added, remembering that he was an old- 
fashioned democrat and a stickler for the rights of 
man, we must see bout definin 'n' amendin the 
Constitooshun. T won't do to have things 's loose 's 
that. Must a been a putty domineering lot who 
reigned here up to mytime. By the way, what’s be- 
come f my predecessor ?”’ 

“QO, our lord, he has been received into the mercy 
of God, whose name be exalted!’ responded the elder 
with the white beard. 

His excellency, the Grand Vizier, means that your 
predecessor is dend,“ explained Heller. 

Dead, eh? Received into the mercy of God? Kind 
f scripteral, that expression,“ commented the Cap- 
tain. Sounds 's though these chaps had taken some 
the good book aboard somehow. How did he die?“ 

“He was bowstringed for misgovernment by his 
chief statesmen and soldiers,“ answered Heller. 


“ Bowstringed!"’ exclaimed Glover, with a start 
“You don’t say so. Wal, ‘pears 's though the Cons. 
tooshun wasn't quite so stanch s I thought for. We 
must see bout that; contrive some way to calk it up 
jest about there; can’t feel that I want to be received 
into mercy by way ofa bowstring. And the head men 
did it, did they? We shall have to look for firm an- 
chorege "mong the lower classes. Any niggers here— 
nigger slaves?’’ 

O, our gracious lord, there are a number, by tie 
mercy of God, exalted be his name! stated the Grand 
Vizier. 

“They must be freed right away,“ decided the Cap- 
tain. 

J thought your excellency was opposed to aboiti- 
tion,“ smiled Heller. 

“Oh! that’s to home; that’s different. I had to go 
for slavery there, because the party went for it, n' our 
Southern brethren wanted it. But net here. That 
patriarchal institooshun shan’t do the cookin’ aboard 
my ship if I can help it. The plaguey thing would 
split the republic to bits sooner or later. By the way, 
how bout Congress? Is that in session?“ 

„O, our lord, we know not what you mem!“ an- 
ewered the Vizier. ‘Forgive our narrowuess of un- 
derstanding.”’ 

No Congress, hey?“ laughed Captain Glover.“ Wal, 
got to git up one. Never heerd f a republic without a 
Congress or suthing tantamount to it. However, 
guess I'll govern alone a spell, first, jest to set the right 
ideas afloat. I seem to be the legislative, executive, 
'n' judicial branches all in one. Guess I'll launch the 
ship of state before I look for a crew n' officers ;— 
Grand Vizier, or whatever your title is, you jest set 
right about abolisbin' slavery; that’s the first thiag. 
Set every nigger in this republic free quicker 'n pow- 
der.“ 

„Great is his goodness, and his heart is bound up in 


benevolence,’’ murmured several of the long-robed 
courtiers. 

I hearand obey,” said the Vizier, raising his hind; 
to his forehead. He then muttered some directions to 
a lopg-mustached official, clad in a crimson jacket, and 
girded with a scimetar, who was obviously the chief of 
the body-guard. The chief beckoned to a group of 
mamelukes, all bristling around the waist with gleam- 
ing arms, and marched away upon his mission. 

Simple, straightforward style of doin’ business, an I 
putty considerable prerogatives!’ chuckled Captain 
Glover. He evidently savored the sweetness of the 
oue man power with as much zest as if he had not been 
born and educated an old-fashioned democrat. 

“An now, how ‘bout ’lections?”’ he continued, ad- 
Aressing the Vizier. Don't the people ever git to- 
gether 'n say what they want done n who they want 
to have govern em?!“ 

Praise be to God, they are not so ill instructe1,” 
was the answer. What is proper to be done they 
leave to him who rules them, and he who shall rule 
them is appointed by God.“ 

Mes, that’s the old-fashioned, scriptural style, I 
S pose,“ assented Glover. That did putty well in the 
du) s f ignorance, before the schoolmaster was abroad. 
But this is an age of progress, Mr. Vizier.—By the way> 
what may your name be!“ 

My inconsiderable name, O, our lord! is Noureddin 
Ali.“ 

Never mind bout so many compliments, Mr. Ali. 
The first dooty f a citizen ’f a free ’n’ enlightened re- 
public is to respect himself, jest ’s sure ’s his second 
dcoty is to let other folks alone. Don’t know es this 
republic can be considered enlightened, but mean it 
shall be. And so, Mr. Ali, as you hold a high ’n’ re- 
sponsible office, I want you to set a good example. In 
other words, respect yourself.”’ 

In reply to this monition, Noureddin Ali placed both 
his hands on his breast, bowed low and said, “On the 
head be it.“ Captain Glover of course perceived that 
his counsels had not taken deep root, but he had many 
weighty matters of government upon his mind, and for 
the present he gave up the inculcation of self-respect. 

„Now then, bout lections,“ he proceeded. ‘“ This 
is an age of liberty n' free institooshuns. This people 
has got to step out 'n' toe the mark. I want em to hist 
themselves square up to the maintogallant yard f free- 
dam, right alongside the great, enlightened, dimo- 
cratic American people. We must have caucu3es, 
nominations, political campaigns n' elections. We 
must have two parties, administration 'n' opposition, 
one for n' one agin the govment.”’ 

O my lord, it is impossible!“ broke in the a nazed 
Vivier. “God forbid that there should be a man in 
this country capable of the wickedness and folly of dis- 
puting the dominion of our lord and master.” 

Look here now; reckon you don’t understand,”’ 
reasoned the Captain. I don’t want folks to rebel or 
secede, or raise a riot; jest simply want em to agitate, 
kinder,—talk matters up,—criticise.”’ 

If any son of an Arab agitates or criticises, O my 
master, let me advise you to strike off his head!“ re- 
sponded the Vizier impressively. He is anfenemy of 
Goad (whose name be exalted), for God establishes gov- 
ernments, and it is his will that the people obey and be . 
respectful. Moreover, the people are by nature [ool- 
ish, and not capable of talking rightly of matters 
above them. If they once begin, there will be no end; 
they will prate until they have infatuated themselves 
and upset their reason; then they will proceed to tu- 
mults and poison and fire and the sword; and then the 
land will be made desolate.“ 

Look a here, Heller,“ whispered Captain Glover: 
“this man is going to be an obstacle to progress; he's 
tco much f an old fogy, silver gray n' that sawt f 
thing. Is there any constitooshinal way f putting him 
out n' puttin you in, n' so takin a new departure?“ 

Mou have only to decree it,“ returned the somber 
and sardonic Heller, smiling inscrutably. Perhaps he 
was amused to see how this old-fashioned demovrat 
was changing into an old-fashioned autocrat. ‘“ Speak 
out; declare what you want; when you have said, it 
is done.“ 

„Mr. Vizier Ali, you can go forrard,” ordained Glo- 
ver. Mr. Heller here is appointed in your place. If 
you keep a log f your office, or any kind f eppylets to 
signify it, you can turn 'em over to him.” 

„J hear and obey,’ answered the old man, placing 
his hands on his breast and bowing respectfully. He 
drew a seal-ring from his finger and handed it to Hel- 
ler; then he bent his head and stood quiet, as if await- 
ing some further and more awful decree. A nezro in 
gorgeous silks unsheathed a bright scimetar, advanced 
to the side of the degraded official, lifted the we1pon 
over his head and turned to Glover, saying, O our 
lord! shall I strike?“ 

“Strike! Bless my timbers! What's the nigger 
about!“ exclaimed the Captain. No; I don’t want 
his head cut off; let him go, n' don’t touch hide nor 
hair f him.“ et. 

As Noureddin Ali walked slowly away, the cro 
courtiers stured in wonder at their clement sultan, 
murmured, There is none like him. A gentile nature! 
God will reward for his mercy.” 

„Now Mr. Heller,“ continued the Captain, tell the 
niggcr to sheathe bis cutlash n' clear out. If I want 
the critter, I'll send for Aud, Heller, if these fel- 
ler citizens have done their business, I should like to 
close the reception. Want to talk over the public af- 


‘fairs with youin private. Spose you bring up the gen- 


tlemen n' let em shake hands, n' see if they won't 
take the hint to clear the quarter-deck.”’ 


“These are not citizens,” explained Heller. They 
are the officers of your court and household. If you 
wish to send them away, you have only to rise.“ 

An' pleggy glad to do it, too,“ said the Captain, 
getting on his feet with some difficulty. Settin’ cro. 
legged on a carpet don’t agree with my model. What's 
the chance for dinner?” 

An official in a white turban, scarlet jacket, variega. 
ted sash and baggy blue trousers stepped forward, put 
one Land to bis breast and murmured, On the head 
be thy ccmmands.”’ 

„Who's he, n' what's he mean!“ inquired Glover. 

“The chief of your household,” returned Heller, 
He informs you that he is ready to guide you to your 
apartments aud serve your dinner.“ 

The chief f my household may bile ahead on that 
business, observed the Captain.cheerfully, follo vins 
with a brisk step the red-jacketed personage, while the 
courtiers salaamed on either side. 


(Concluded next weck.) 


THE CARY SISTERS. 
BY O. J. v. 


ARY CLEMMER AMES says the late 
Phaebe Cary was one of the wittiest persons 
she ever knew. Just our estimate of the dear dead 
poet, whose life was so eminently beautiful. Pho e 
radiated social sunshine. If she had a “ mission” sha 
didn’t seem to know it, but she acted it, and that mis- 
sion was to show to the world how practical goodness 
was in perfect accord with the highest mental excel- 
lence, Alice was reticent, thoughtful, quiet; Phebe 
was laughter and fun embodied; and one of the moat 
refreshing of all treats was to drop in at their residence 
for a half hour’s call, and see how Alice enjoyed her 
sister’s sayings. If Alice’s mood was one of unusual 
soberness, Phoebe’s light artillery of wit was all the 
more brilliant, and never failed to set the elder sister's 
eyes dancing with mirth. Alice was not slow at ra- 
partee, nor denied the talent of joking—but it was 
only to her intimates that she betrayed this sunny side 
of her nature. 

Literary composition, with both sisters, was a labor. 
Neither composed with readiness or ease. They pon- 
dered deeply over each stanza they wrote. They were 
conscientious workers, and only gave the press what 
had received their own indorsement. Alice was the 
mere painstaking, and even after a poem was written 
cut, or regarded as finished, she would recopy it to see 
thet it pleased her in ail respects. Considering the 
multitude of her literary engagements, and the qum- 
tity of verse which she gave to the press during the 
twenty years of her career, the amount of mental 
labor which she must have performed was iudeed 
great. And yet, busy as was her life, Alice always 
had a half hour for a friend—seeming greatly to en- 
joy these breaks in her working hours; while, to the 
applicant for advice or assistance, she ever lent a will- 
ing ear. 

This readiness of sympathy opened the gates to a 
wide work cf charity, and during tae last years of her 
life she became, in a confidential way, the dispenser of 
aid, encouragement and advice to an extent which 
even her best friends could bardly realize or measure. 
Was it a woman out of work? Alice placed work in 
the willing hands. Was it a sick family in need of 
food or attendance? Alice was the good angel who 
brought peace into the sad room. Was it a young girl 
going astray? Alice, the gentle, sympathizing sister, 
won the wandering feet into sober paths. Ws ita 
disappointed author who came to tell her story of dis- 
appointed hopes? Alice, from out of tne stores of her 
own experience, drew lessons which comforted and 
encouraged. She was, indeed, a very Sister of Mervy, 
and when she died, tears were shed for her at many a 
fireside, in many a lone chamber, where her memory 
now is something very sacred and sweet. 

Phoebe was less approachable than Alice. Though 
kind and charitable to an unusual degree, she yet 
dreaded sorrow and suffering so acutely that she 
avoided them. And, too, she was somewhat shrewder 
than Alice in reading human nature, and could say 
„No“ when her more unsuspicious sister would say 
or add Nes.“ Phoebe was not ouly less approuchable 
than Alice but was less trusty as a worker. She could 
never work in harness, and could only write when 
the mood was on her—uever at command. Witty and 
laughter-provoking as she was, she did not let her 
humor drift into print—indeed rarely atiempted hu- 
morous composition, unless we regard her Parodies as 
such. When urged to' put in form of copy some of the 
good things that sprang from her lips like sparks from 
a fire, she would laugh and say— the iron wiil cool 
before I can round it into a club or spear. She wanted 
method, not contidence; she lacked adaptation, not 
industry. 

The sisters possessed a moral courage that was, at 
times, sublime. Once show them the path of duty and 

ey would follow it, even if it led over coals of fire. 

eir intense dislike of tyranny and wrong made them 
the ions of every good cause—made them, in- 
— — some causes which a worldly discretio. 
would have avoided. With them the question was— 
which is right? and having determined this, they never 
tesitated to spcak or act their views. Notinfre juent- 
ly the personal espousal of a friend’s cause led them 
into vexatious complicaons, but, so convinced were all 


persons of their honesty of purpose that, though some-- 


times mistaken in their confidence, the sisters were 
rarely aspersed. During a life struggle for fortune and 
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fame, it was their greatest comfort that each year 
added to the widening circle of their true friends: 
and they both lived to receive kindly tokens of re- 
gard from the only enemies they ever had. 

In religious belief, both Alice and Phoebe were not 
only unsectarian but were impatient of creeds and 
articles of faith.. The fact that Alice was buried from 
the Church of the Strangers,“ and that she was 
known to have greatly assisted in building up that 
church, was taken as evidence of her membership: 
put she was not a member, and her association 
with the work of its pastor only illustrates that grage 
in her character to which we have alluded—her 
sympathy for the neglected. Dr. Deems, coming to 
the great city a stranger, entered upon the work 
of founding a church where all strangers of what- 
ever faith or creed might worship, in pews wholly 
free. This at once enlisted the Cary sisters’ hearty 
sympathy and aid. That was all. They attended Dr 
Chapin’s church for many years, with considerable 
regularity, and it may be said that for Universalism” 
they entertained a more personal interest than for any 

other church form. Phoebe was buried from Dr. Bel- 
lows’ church (Unitarian), not because she was a Uni- 
tarian (for that she was not) but because its doors were 
xindly thrown open to the vast throng who gathere1 
to pay a last tribute of regaid to one so loved in I fe. 
On that occasion the Rev. Dr. Lowrie, of Erie, Pa. 
officiated—an old and beloved friend, and a Uaiversa!- 
ist in faith. ° 

Both Alice and Phcebe, as well as their sister El- 
mina (Mrs. Swift), who died several years since, were 
Spiritualists, heartily accepting the belief in spirit 
manifestations; and their house, for a while, became 
a meeting place for friends of that faith; but, too pure 
in heart to receive what was evidently vulgar or bad, 
they were constrained to a reserve which led some of 
their friends to think the two women had abandonel 
„ Spiritism.“ They were “Spiritists’’ to the last, but 
quietly avoided any discussions of the subject, and 
put only small confidence in the great majority of pro- 
fessed mediums.” 

In life, the sisters were inseparable. Their love for 

each other was very beautiful to behold. Unlike in 
many respects, they were alike in affection; and when 
Alice fell sick, with her last lingering and intensely 
painful illness, Phoebe was almost her sole companion 
and comforter. She watched ceaselessly through 
days, weeks, months, of such suffering as, happily, it 
is not often our lot to witness. The disease at first as- 
sumed the form of inflammatory rheumatism ; then de- 
veloped into sciatica, which gradually drew the hip- 
socket apart. Relief was obtained, in the moments of 
acutest agony, only by morphine, injected; and her 
body finally became a mass of punctures inflicted by 
the steel of the injector. It was Phcebe’s hand which 
gave this lesser pain to soothe the greater torture. 
Brave in her duty, she would press the cruel probe 
into the shrinking flesh; and then, when sleep fol- 
lowed, she wonld steal away to her own room to sob 
her own nerves into subjection. 

Death came at last. How great a relief it was to the 
sufferer cannot be expressed in words. To Phoobe it 
was a real joy,—for her beloved one, after so long 
agony, had repose. But who can say what loneliness 
was in her heart? That beautiful home, so full of 
associations of the dead, how inexpressibly sad must 
have been its very atmosphere! Left to herself,— 
courting no companionship even with her most inti- 
mate friends,—she seemed to dwell with the dead. 
Farth, and life, and friends, were no longer as they 
were; and though she seemed to others cheerful and 
resigned, it was only too evident that Phoebe longed 
— — —ů— before, She had not long to 

she, too, fell asleep. 


IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD s. GREEXOUGH. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


66 \ OME days after my return, Mrs. Eyre sent to 
ask me to dine at the Pines that evening, saying 
that Mr. Eyre and Mr. Alton were coming up by the af- 
.ternoon train. I accepted, and when I went to take my 
usual walk towards the close of the day, I turned my 
steps in the direction of the railway which ran through 
a beautiful ravine not far from the parsonage. I saun- 
tered on through the little wooded path that over- 
bangs the railway track. The sun was near his set- 
ting, and the air ves full of golden mist through 
which the long line of the railroad stretched narrow 
ing away. As I stood still to enjoy the better the 
peaceful beauty of the scene, I saw the upward train 
advancing, glittering like a giant serpent as it rushed 
forward. It was close at hand when past the curve 
behind me the belated downward train swept swift 
and steady, bearing directly down uponit. There was 
no time for precaution or halt. The next instant 
the engines had crashed together, and rearing twenty 
feet into the air stood ploughing at each other for one 
dreadful minute; then, with the coals pouring from 
them in a fiery stream and clouds of steam rushing 
from their sides, they rolled together down the em- 
bankment into the ravine, dragging after them their 
heaving, disjointed lines of cars. Such a scene I pray 
God I may be spared from ever seeing again. There is 
no need to speak of its details. Till after nightfall I 
labored there with all who could be found to help, 
among the shrieks and moans of the crushed, mutilated 
and dying. For a long time I was in suspense as to 


train, but as the last bodies were drawn forth from the 
shattered wrecks below, 1 them. They had 
been sitting side by side, and death had probably 
been immediate. 

„As soon as I could be spared I hastened to the 
Pines. The servants had told Helen and her mother 
that the upward train had been delayed and would not 
be in till very late. They had waited for me to brea‘: 
the news. I found Helen. I told her very gently, 
very cautiously. She rose to her feet, stood one in- 
stant gasping, then fell on her knees and hid her face 
in her hands. I trembled for what she was feeling. ! 
laid my hand on her shoulder. ‘ Helen!’ I said, ‘he 
loved you. May God have mercy on him now.’ 
‘Amen,’ she whispered, but she did not stir nor look 
up. ‘Do not think now,’ I said, ‘I have need of 
you, Helen. I want you to come to your mother with 
me.’ She rose obediently to her feet, but stagg rel 
and sat down on the seat nearest her, saying below 
ker breath. ‘One moment—one moment.“ I stood 
beside her, praying inwardly for the soul of the man 
who had wrought so much misery upon her, aud who 
hed now gone to his account. Presently she rose, aud 
valking like one in a dream, led me to her mother’s 
rcom. It was with a feeling of relief that I saw Mrs. 
Fyre fall into a swoon on hearing what I had to say. 
It was better for Helen, this immediate aud prossiug 
call upon her energies, and it blunted to her mother 
the first Keeu suffering. Helen was prompt and effi i- 
ent as she had always been, but I missed the loving 
tones and caressing words with which she had former- 
ly ministered to her mother. There was something 
frozeu about her, even now in the midst of her careful 
att ndance and gentle nursing. And as the days went 
on I was more and more struck by the mechanical 
action of her mind. All impulse seemed to have died 
out of her. What she*did appeared the result of 
thought, not of feeling. 

“T hoped that with the passage of time, as all the 
circumstances of her life wereso changed, this strange 
alteration of her character would disappear, and 1 
waited for the moment when she would now explain 
to me the mystery of her marriage. But I hoped and 
waited in vain. Still Helen’s soul seemed frostbound; 
still she was silent on her past. I tried to rouse he to 
activily on behalf of the many sufferers, far and near, 
from the accident. She did everything that I sug- 
gested, and she became by degrees more interested in 
the accounts of the relief she afforded, than I had 
dared te hope. But she repelled the praises of her 
generosity that were spread abroad. ‘It costs me 
nothing,’ she said. ‘I have more money than I know 
what to do with.’ Mr. Alton had, by a will made soon 
after his marriage, bequeathed to Helen everything he 
possessed. ‘It is true, it costs you nothing to give 
money,’ I said to her, but it will cost you an effort, 
and be an acceptable service, if you will go to the 
houses of these poor bereaved creatures and try to 
comfort them.’ She looked at me with a sort of sad 
wonder in her eyes, a mute enquiry, ‘ Am I one to give 
comfort? Listen to me,’ I said to her, ‘and believe 
me, for what I say I have myself proved to be true. 
In giving you shall receive consolation; in sharing the 
bread of God's compassion to others, some crumbs 
shall surely fall to your own share. Speak to these 
poor creatures the message of God's love and mercy, 
and little by little the sense of his pity shall steal 
arc und you, and his peaceshall descend upon you, and 
so shall you find rest unto your soul. I, too, Helen, 
have passed through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and though all earthly joy for me lies buried 
there forever, yet I can thank and praise God while 
waiting for the day that shall clear up the mystery of 
why I was so sorely tried.’ " 

“She put her hand in mine as I ended, with some- 
thing of her old caressing movement, but she did not 
answer me; and though from that time she constantly 
visited the poor and the afflicted, she never told me 
that she had found rest unto her soul. 

„As the months wore on, Helen’s mood became more 
variable. She was very young, and it was impossible 
but that she should show some tendency to reaction 
against the depression that weighed her down. At 
intervals I caught a flicker of her old self, and her 
hopelessness seemed at times to be lifting, as a mist 
rises from the landscape below. But these changes 
were fitful and far between. 

After the first shock of her husband's death was 
over, Mrs. Eyre had accepted her bereavement with 
the gentle submissiveness which belonged to her sweet, 
yielding nature. It was, perhaps, fortunate for her 
that her thoughts were drawn from exclusive dwelling 
upon her own loss, by her constant anxiety about 
Helen. She was totally ignorant of Helen’s feelings 
towards Robert, and had ascribed her misery in pro- 
spect of her marriage and after it, to aversion to Mr. 
Alton alone, without any conception of the affection 
for young Hay, which gave its keenest edge to the 
girl’s sufferings. She had expected that Helen's 
spirits would rise after her first natural awe at the sud- 
denness of her husband's death had passed away, and 
she saw her unabated depression with alarm. She 
used to tell me of her anxiety, and wonder and ques- 
tion as to what could be the cause of Helen’s persistent 
dejection. She said to me one day, ‘I did hope at last 
when I saw how he doated on her, that she would little 
by little grow to care for Mr. Alton, and certainly he 
had very much improved and grown almost another 
man since his marviage ; and it she had loved him, even 
a little, this would be accountable, but she did not, 
I have seen her shrink all over when sbe heard his 


Whether Mr. Eyre and Mr. Alton had been on the | step in the hall, and the day he went away, the last 


met him as if’ he were a perfect stranger. Any one 


old times when they were together in Rome, and 


time she ever saw him, he went up to her to bid her 
good bye, and stooped over her to kiss her forehead, 
and she shivered, and he looked so, I can’t tell you, and 
then he lifted her hand and kissed it, and went away 
without looking back. I used to almost hate him, but 
I did not hate him then. But since Helen felt so about 
him, why is it that she seems just as unhappy now as 
she did when he was alive? If she cared for any one 
else, that would explaiu it, but she didn’t.’ And 1 
could not tell the poor mother the truth. It was plain 
to me that Helen was convinced that her marriage had 
alienated young Hay’s affection from her forever; and 
remembering his lofty, earnest and truthful nature, 
tinctured with a sternness that might here show itself 
inexorable, I could not but fear that her apprehensions 
were well founded. Mr. Alton’s words, ‘And Helen has 
sworn, too,’ constantly recurred to me as I thought of 
this matter, and coupled with the silence she so stead- 
fastly maintained as to the motives which had led her 
to the marriage, made me believe that she was still 
bound by some inexplicable obligation to secrecy, and 
that she would not be able to justify herself even to 
Robert. But I never doubted that were the truth 
to come out, her justification would be complete. I 
judged the facts by Helen's character, not Helen's 
character by the facts, and I howcd against hope that 
odert would do the same, and that some day would 
see them happy together. 8 

So the winter passed on. I tried to persuade Helen 
to resume her old occupations; but she shrank from 
all mention of music, and it was only with difficulty 
that I prevailed on her to begin again to draw, if oaly 
for once. But I found her, one winter day soon after, 
returning from a walk, with her sketch-book in her 
hand. I joined her: aud, after a little, asked her to 
let me see what she had been Srstohing. She looked 
at first as if she would refuse; but presently she 
opened her book and showed me. It was a view taken 
from the top of a hill near by, in summer one of the 
loveliest of landscapes, but seen as then, indescribably 
lone and drear. The skeleton trees, the ice-bound 
river, the frosted meadows, and the cold, hard sky, 
were all reproduced with a vigor and fidelity that gave 
full effect to the far-reaching sadness and desolation 
of the scene. Lou should have drawn it in summer,’ 
I said; and as I spoke, I turned back the leaf and on 
the page preceding it Isaw the same scene drawn in 
the flush and glory of summer-time. It was full of re- 
joicing life; the trees were waving as with a gentle 
wind; the soft, white clouds were floating overhead; 
the pines were softly bending, and the little river rau 
clear through its fringed and winding path below. I 
felt that there was more in these sketches than met 
the eye—an association, an inner meaning, at which I 
could but guess; and as I saw the look with which 
she closed the book, I resolved not to ask her to draw 
again. 

“The spring came. One day I heard that Robert 
Hay was on his way to Eastlake. He was about to sell 
Fastbourne, and some formalities were to be gone 
through which made his presence on the spot neces- 
sary. The news filled me with uneasiness. I went to 
the Pines the next day. As soon as I saw Helen, I 
knew that she had heard. The impassive look that 
had so long sealed her face, was gone. Quick, tremu- 
lous life was thrilling through her; her, lips were 
soitly parted; the love-light was in her eyes. Mrs, 
Eyre showed much interest in young Hay’s arrival, 
and told me privately she was very glad he was 
coming; that Helen had always liked him, and that 
she hoped seeing him would amuse her and rouse her 
up a little. 

“The day after Robert's arrival, as I returned home 
from some parish duty, my old servant met me with a 
card in her hand. It was his. ‘They say, down in the 
vil’age,’ she remarked, ‘that the Injuns as he spends 
his life a-fighting, are wus this year than they ever 
was afore; and I expect it’s true, for he looks so grim 
likc—not a bit as he did the last time he was here,’ 

„My heart misgave me. I went that evening to find 
Robert, for I wished much to see him before he met 
Helen. I thought that the knowledge of the evident 
misery she had endured since her marriage might tem- 
per his wrath against her. But I did not succeed in 
finding him, and I did not see him until I went into the 
pu! pit on Sunday and saw him in the Eastbourne pew. 
He looked much older than he hud done the year be- 
fore, and his face had grownstern and hard. I looked 
for Helen, but she was hidden from me. 

„When the morning prayers were over, and I stood 
up and looked around upon my people before begin- 
ning my sermon, I saw that Robert's face was still 
sterner and harder than it was before, and Helen, who 
was on the other side of the broad aisle, directly op- 
posite him, sat like carven stone. A floed of pity rose 
within me for those two before me. The Apostie's 
words of old came to my lips. I left my sermon un- 
opened, and spoke from the text, ‘ Little children, love 
one another.’ What I said came from my heart, and 
I hoped it might take hold on Robert's, but there was 
no softening of his face; and when I ended, I felt that 
I had failed. 

“Mrs. Eyre met me the next time I saw her, with a 
look of pained perplexity. ‘Do you know,’ she 
said, ‘I really can’t make Helen out at all? Young 
Hay came here Sunday aftcrnoon, and she met him— 
you know how much she used to like him—she 


would have thought she had never seen him before in 
her life. I really felt hurt with her. He was very 
kind and pleasant, and talked a great deal about 
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especially about last summer. But shegrew stillerand 
stiller, and colder and colder, all the time he stayed. 
She scarcely answered him at all, and once when he 
spoke of that hill with such a beautiful prospect—the 
beech grove hill, you know—and asked her if she re- 
membered walking there with him, and what a lovely 
afternoon it was, she did not even open her lips. [am 
60 disappointed, I can’t tell you,’ she wenton. ‘I had 
counted so much on this little visit of Robert’s; and, 
instead of amusing and brightening her as [ thought 
it weuld, she seems worse since she saw him. She 
on as if something had erushed her. What can it 


“Tknew too well. Mrs. Eyre had not exaggerate1. 
T'was shocked when I saw Helen. I had not been 


aware how she had perhaps unconsciously clung to 


the hope of a reconciliation, till now that Robert’s 
coldness had destroyed that hope. I feared more than 
his coldness. From what Mrs. Eyre had said, couple! 
with the inferences I had drawn from the two 
sketches, I feared that Robert was wiifully seeking to 
pain her by allusions to the past. It was unworthy; 
it was cowardly and cruel. But I had not to learn for 
the first time then, how much of the savage lurks 
among men. I determined to speak with him. 

A day or two later asI was passing the church- 
yard, I saw a group of men within. Among 
them I recognized young Hay’s tali figure. He wa; 
superintending the placing of a stone sarcophagus 
over the tom of the cousin who had left him East- 
beurne. I went in and joined him. He received me 
with frigid courtesy, and I saw that he held me in part 
responsible for what had taken place. But I did not 
choose to allow myself to be repelled. I stood by him till 
the work was done, and then walked with him toward 
the gate. As we passed Mr. Eyre's grave, the head work- 
man came hurrying after us and said to Robert, ‘Here, 
sir, you’re just by the monument I was speaking of, 
the last handsome one I made.’ and he pointed to the 
large, richly sculptured cross beside us, and passed on. 
Robert stopped, looked at ita moment, then turne ! 
his eyes on the plain headstone beside it. It bore the 
name of Mr. Aiton. ‘Mrs. Alton has not devoted any 
large share of her husband’s fortune to doing honor to 
his remains,’ he said. ‘If blame should rest anywhere, 


it is on me,’ I replied. ‘Helen had nothing to do with 


it.’ He turned away; and I kept pace with him and we 
walked up the road together, ‘ Do you not find Helen 
much changed?’ I asked. ‘Of course,’ he replied. 
There isa great difference between Miss Irving and 
Mrs. Alton. The very wordstell it.’ ‘There is a deeper 
change than that,’ I rejoined. That also is a matter 
of course; her experience of life is deeper,’ he replied 
with a scarcely veiled sneer. ‘Do you not think her 
looking very ili?’ I persisted. ‘ Paleness is becoming to 
Mrs. Alton. I think she looks the handsomer for it,’ he 
returned with the same manner he had used through- 
out. But there was a concentrated expression in his 
eyes that belied bis cold half-scoffing tone. ‘Did you 
receive my letter? I asked after a pause. Certainly, 
but 1 did not think it required a reply,’ he said. ‘I 
hoped that what I said of Helen’s state of mind would 
induce you to look more leniently upon her marriage 
than you seem inclined to do,’ I ventured to add. I 


do not see any call for leniency,’ he replied. Mrs. 


Alton simply did what half the girls in New York 
would be ready to do, and she has made a better 
bargain than she expected; she has got Mr. Alton’s 
fortune without the incumbrance of himself. Really, as 
the world goes, she is to be congratulated, not condoled 
with,’ and he raised his hat and walked away, leaving 
me in a state of mingled compassion and indignation. 
And yet I could not wonder at him. He had been 
most cruelly treated, and it was not strange that the 
milk of human kindness in him had been turned to 
gall. 

“I was not surprised at hearing, soon after this, that 


Helen was ill and contined to her room. Mrs. Eyre 


told me that she had all at once broken down, appa- 
rently without any cause. She had been going to ride 
in the morning, but had changed her mind just as 
Robert was going to put her on her horse, and had 
stayed in her room all the rest of the day till the even- 
ing, when she had strolled a little in the grounds, an ! 
Robert had joined her there. She did not stay long; 
went up to her room immediately on coming in, and 
had been unable to leaveitsince. Isawherthere. As 
soon as I looked at her, I was impressed by a change. 
The crushed, despairing expression her face had worn 
when I last saw it, was gone. A grave and solemn 
peace rested upon it. Her eyes, of late so veiled, were 
clear and steadfast; and on her lips, as she looked up 
at me, was i smile of lofty cheer. Some inner victory 
had been won by her. By some one of God's mysto- 
rious processes, Helen's darkness had been turned into 
light. I did not try to search out the causes. I was 
content to thank God. But, side by side with this new 
mental vigor, I perceived a physical exhaustion which 
scemed to me utterly unaccountable. She lay abso- 
lutely without movement, and the shortest sentence 
Was an obvious fatigue to her. I stayed with her but 
a little while, aud left her with feelings of mingle ! 
relief and apprehension. I met the doctor on my way 
down the avenue, and he told me that he was not easy 
about Helen; her pulse was excessively low, and she 
had fever; that her chance would be a bad one should 
any disease set in, for she seemed to have lost all her 
strength. 

A day or two afterward, Robert came to see me to 
inguire about Helen. I could not help thinking that 
he felt himself to have been at least in part the cause 
of her illness. His conscience had smitten him, I 


judged; for his late hardness and bitterness were 
changed into anxious solicitude. I thought I could 
read self-reproach in his every sentence, despite his 
habitual reserve of expression. What had passed be- 
tween himself and Helen I had no means of knowing; 
but that some explanation had taken place I felt per- 
suaded, and that explanation had, to all appearance, 
ccmpletely changed their respective positions toward 


each other. 
(To be continued.) 
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SARATOGA. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


HE summer vacation has come to be a fixed 
fact in our American life. We can remember 
when it was not so. We can remember when houses 
were supposed to be places to live in the year round, 
and the great spring and summer question, Where 
shall we go!“ had not been raise. Now those who 
stay guietly at home through the year are the ex- 
ception, and the vast fiock of birds of passage the rule. 
We have been for a fortnight past in one of the great 
coveys of the city bird flyers—and our astonishment i; 
to find every one so thronged. Richfield is overflow- 
ing, Sharon overflows, Cherry Valley is modestly full, 
Cooperstown overfiowing, and last, not least, we find in 
Saratoga the culmination of the summer phenomena. 
We confess to having come to Saratoga with a yre- 
judice amounting to aversion. All our life we have 
thought of it as a hot, dry, dull, uninteresting 
place, exalted by a few mineral springs and a blind 
caprice of fashion into a watering place. We confess to 
coming to it with a reluctance, and a secret determin- 
ation to make the stay as short as possible. 

Under these circumstances we have fallen in love 
with Saratoga, for just the same reason that serious- 
minded people, among whom of course we number 
ourselves, often fall in love with Paris. We are in 
love with it for its brightness, its cheerfulness, its 
variety, and above all for the sense of personal inde- 
pendence which one feels here. 

In smaller watering places, one is soon known and 
marked, and uncomfortable Mrs. Grundy almost im- 
mediately comes to be a tyrant. Saratoga is likea 
great city; the throng so great, the succession so con- 
stant, that one has a comfortable sense that one can 
do as one pleases, without exciting a passing remark. 


When the broad colonnade, two or three hundred feet 


long, is full of promenaders, with every varicty of toilet, 
positive, comparative and superiative, you feel that 
the most you could do, had you the means, would be 
nothing here, and the least you can do answers every 
purpose, since nobody gives more than a pas ing 
glance at any thing. It is a coustant tide of faces and 
forms ebbing and flowing, and the second blots out 
the first, and the third the second—as the waves of the 
sea efface each other. 

Cowper says that it is pleasant through the loop- 
holes of retreat to look abroad upon the great world, 
and for that purpose it is well to have as much of it as 
you can get in one focus. 

We speak the judgment of many old habitucs of 
foreign watering-places when we say that Saratoga is 
a representative of society unparalleled in the world. 
We have not seen Homburg, Baden-Baden and other 
transatlantic resorts, but we give thejudgment of those 
who are quite familiar with them, that Saratoga pre- 
sents a tableau of life in every respect more extensive 
and brilliant. 

Within the compass of our square are the hotels, 
each one of which will accommodate fifteen hundred 
people, and these hotels are only the nucleus of the 
crowd assembled at Saratoga. More distant hotels 
and boarding- houses add their hundreds and thousands 
to the moving mass of animation and brightness which 
is concentrated in this small village. 

We took up our quarters at Congress Hall, of his- 
toric memory, and out of Paris we never saw anything 
more brilliant and animated than the evening scene 
in its spacious colonnades and parlors. The colonnade 
is full of promenaders in every variety of rich and gay 
costume, and besides its own brilliancy and motion, 
commands the spectacle of the opposite verandas of 
the Grand Union all dazzling with lights and flutter- 
ing with color. As a study of American society, a 
visit at Saratoga is a thing quite worth one's while. 
There are peculiarities in it distinctly American, and 
resulting directly from the habits of republican society, 
which are worth notice. 

One of these is the ease and independence of the 
life. Nobody is afraid of anybody. There are no 
visible bolts and bars, no boundaries of frigid reserve 
such as obtain in society which has been broken into 


classes, each one of which feols it necessary to keep off | 


ihe other from its acquaintauce. In an English hotel 
or watering-place, for @xample, it would be impossi- 
ble, as here, to get at the heart of English society, and 
observe the daily manners and goings on of the best 
classes. What are called the better classes in England 
are fenced in by every national custom and regulation, 
and as completely secluded as the ladies of the Grau! 
feignor’s harcm. There are no common parlors where 
all may mect, no common railroad cars. An English 
family travels like an island surrounded by water—or 
as if Genii lifted up the house, and took it from place 
to place. The family, whole and compact, goes every- 
where and keeps by itself. One may travel on the 
S me railroad, put up at the same hotels, with the best 
Fnglish families, and see no more of them than if one 
were anywhere else. A servant secures a compart- 


ment-car for their sole and separate use. Close veil 
and looking neither to the right or left, they enter jt. 
At the hotel their suite of apartments is engaged. 
They pass from the retirement of the car to the ra. 
tirement of the hotel, and disappear in mysteripy, 
shadows. The fifteen hundred gentlemen and ladie, 
who were making Congress Hall their home while wa 
were there, were of our best class; and we say with 
honest pride, that the best class of English society ha; 
no better. 

There was no flash and dazzle, no predominance of 
shoddy aristocracy; all was quiet, easy, genial and re. 
fined. The American family of the best class was ther 
well represented. The father and mother, the young 
collegian, the pretty daughter. And here we mus 
stop and indulge in a little gush of admiration at thes 
dear, pretty, charming, high-bred American girls, 
Their beauty is of a style so delicate; it is so much the 
expression of character; it has so many positive intim- 
ations of suppressed power and ability, that it is all 
the more interesting. We watched several of those 
little queens, from day to day, without detecting an 
inharmonious movement or an unbecoming gesture— 
everywhere and always, they appeared coolly mi- 
tresses of the situation. This piquant little air of 
entire self-possession, and ability to look any position 
in the face, is one of the peculiarities of our young 
ladyhood, and when veiled by perfect modesty is a 
worderful charm. As to toilet matters, we saw much 
evidence of good taste. The general average was in 
that precise distance behind extremes, which marks 
good sense and refinement. The female costume of 
the season by the by, is in a much more hopeful and 
becoming way than it was two or three years ago 
when the Demi monde of Paris sat as a queen, and 
had seen no sorrow. It has not now that scraggly, 
wild, high-flying air, that quantity of jingle and tinsel, 
and furbelow, that was at one time the desolating 
fashion. Toilets of modest colors aud harmonizing 
shades of one color have taken the place of the start- 
ling contrasts and theatrical fashions that once ob- 
tained, and there have been few instances of vulgar 
over dressing. Indeed nothing has been more sug- 
gested by the whole tone of dress, air, and manner 
among the hundreds who thronged our halls or sat at 
our tables, than the idea of culture and refinement. 
Quiet ease, self-possession and good breeding have 
marked the tone of society. 

The conduct of the hotel is of itself a subject of ad- 
miration. Every thing is so systematic, and move; so 
harmoniously; the waiters are so perfectly trained 
and attentive, and the proprietor and all his staff are 
so agreeable in their manner of conducting affairs that 
one can soon come to feel quite at home in Congres 
Hall. 

Here we cannot help a little exultation over the ease 
and facility with which all the traveling and hotel 
arrangements of America enable ladies to travel. 


Our system of checks and our palace cars erable a 


lady, unattended by a servant, to journey without 
fatigue, and without anxiety; and in the hotels the 
mere fact of her being alone procures for her every 
attention. Our baggage was checked in our own room 
at Saratoga, for Hartford, and we had no further care 
till we met it again in peace. 

A little experience in foreign travel would soon ea- 
able American women to feel how highly the customs 
of our country favor us, above those of foreign lands, 

As to gayeties and amusements, a fine band played 
in the veranda every afternoon, and there was danc- 
ing every night; tke music of the band being in the 
ball-room, which is judiciously arranged in a separate 
building from the hotel, so that those who prefer talk- 
ing and promenading need not have the confusion and 
noise, and the dancers have the floor to themselves. 

We looked in one evening and saw pretty girls, like 
so many tufts of gossamer, floating about in dances, 
but between ten and eleven all quietly dispersed; 
there was nothing to be complained of in the way 
of late hours. One thing we remarked, was the 
peucity of young men. About half the girls danced 
with each other; and the same deficiency was every 
where manifest. This again reveals a-phase of society 
peculiarly American. In England and the Old World 
is a class of men to whom position and property 
come by entail. They are precisely in the position 
held by young American girls of good family—tiey 
are under no necessity of doing anything for their 
ownsupport, and have nothing to do but amuse them- 
selves. In America this class of young men is 
small. The general opinion of society is against it. A 
young man who does not work at something, who 
merely lives for society, is not well este2med—conse- 
quently the beaux of these fair ones were not at hand 
to dance with them. They were at work elsewhere, 
in offices, committee-rooms and wherever else the 
business of the world goes on. On Saturday night 
and Sunday there is said to be a throng of the work- 
ers for a day’s rest at Saratoga, and let us hope that 
pretty Amanda” then sees her faithful „Mortimer“ 
who stays away from Saratoga and her presence all 
the week, only that he may work out means to be with 
her for lite. 

Over at the Grand Union there was a children’s ball 
and we went to that also. Well—the dear little things 
were certainly Aistractingly pretty. Little tots, not 
much more than babies, danced the Lancers wit. a 
grave endeavor to be good and take all the steps in 
the right place that was amusing, while the dancing- 
master in their midst had his eye on them, and every- 
body admired. We think ita pity to have children’s 
balls and parties, just as we think it a pity when we 
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see a house on fire—but yet, if there is one burning 
we always go to look at the blaze. These lovely little 
darlings! what a pity to begin to burn life’s short 
candle at both ends, when it burns too fast at any 
rate—to stimulate the too delicate brain and excite the 
too excitable nerves of childhood. Our American 
climate, life, customs and manners are all too stimu- 
lating, and the longer one can keep the morning dew 
and freshness of childhood the better. For all that, 
the babies in their ball-room finery were so pretty we 
could have kissed them with a right good will, and we 
“blessed them unawares,”’ like the Ancient Mariner. 

The tone of conversation at Congress Hall was emi- 
nently genial and catholic. Of course both parties in 
the Presidential contest met and talked in all amity. 
The Greeley fan waved in placid benignity over the 
book counter in the great hall, and many of Horace’s 
new friends met in discussion many of his old ones, 
and the encounter was amusing. Mr. Brooks and 

Governor Heffman enthusiastic over Horace Greeley’s 
course and career to those who had formerly stood in 
the Anti-Slavery pillory with him, was something 
quite entertaining. Of course omnipresent Jenkins 
was at hand, to catch up and report for the public 
press all that people did say and much that they did 
not say and never thought of saying. Js Jenkins a 
fixed fact in our American life? We remember, in 
days when the daguerrotype was first invented, the 
horror with which worthy people were struck when 
for the first time they saw what they were assured 
was their own exact likeness. ‘“ Yes, that is you,“ says 
the operator to the aghast beholder, ** You never knew 
how ycu looked before?“ With like amazement must 
people read in the public prints accounts of their own 
conversatiens in most unheard-of strains. O Jen- 
kins! Jenkins! what refuge from thy note-book aud 
pencil, since if one opens not the lips nor utters a 
word it makes no difference; the thing has got to be 
written, rounded and pointed, and then twice ten 
‘thousand and thousands of thousands of echoes repeat 
the absurdity! Terrible Jenkins, have mercy on us 
and let us alone! 

The waters at Saratoga are more of a power than we 
had supposed. At the spring they are altogether ano- 
ther affair from the bottles which we have long been 
familiar with. There is a vigor, a freshness, a spark- 
ling sense of life imparted from them which fully ex- 
plains how Saratoga came to form itself around this 
congeries of springs. The number of them is wonder- 
ful, and the daily walk to one after another presents 
groups worthy of study. Nurses, babies, mammas, 
pale-faced invalids, querulous dyspeptics, burly full- 

. fed invalids, all throng to the waters and drink. 
The grounds around the Congress Spring are beauti- 
fully laid out and kept. A little deer-park losing itself 
in the distance under the shade of white pines, birches 
and maples, affords a pleasant promenade. The deer 
areso tame that they will come to eat out of one’s hand, 
and form a pretty feature of the picture. 

The Spring is guarded at night by a watchman, and 
we have been told that often in the night the deer, 
with their little fawns between them, will come for 
water, and it is amusing to see them drink out of tum- 
blers like Christian folk. Such is the tale as told to us 
—and it is a pretty bit of a pastoral. Why should not 
the little deer be served? They are the prettiest, gen- 

lest of God's creatures; and their lovely, soft eyes and 
innocent ways would make friends with anybody. 


— 
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ATBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 
BY n. d. NORTHROP. 


N England, no one plan has tended so widely 

to promote harmony between labor and capital as 
that of Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation origi- 
nated by A. J. Mundella, M.P., some twelve years azo. 
After careful inquiry among the laboring classes as 
to the working of this system, its wisdom and enn. 
ciency scemed to be glearly established. It hae no- 
where failed. Though introduced in the face of 
much opposition, it holds all the ground gained. It 
stands the test of experience. Had it been adopted 
two ycars ago in this city, it would have saved mil- 
lions of money to our laborers as well as manufac- 
turers. It would have prevented the alienationa, 
jealousies, and conflicts which, in the long run, are 
more disastrous to society than the pecuniary loss. 
A detailed account of this plan and its workings 
mainly, as given me by the author, will be timely. If 
adopted here, it will aid im solving the perplexing 
question of harmonizing labor and capital. It will 
practically demonstrate that, instead of being natural 
enemies, the interests of both parties are practically 
one, and that each is alike concerned in the su*cess of 

the other. 

Before his election to Parliament, Mr. Mund lla was 
the managing partner of a firm iu the city of Not- 
tingham, employing five thousand operatives in the 
manufacture of hosiery. By his invitation, I visited 
this extensive factory, and attended the National 
Trades’ Union Congress, held in Nettingham for the 
week beginning January sth. The Mayor an1 city 
authorities gave the delegates, numbering about one 
hundred, an elegant dinner, on Monday evening. On 
Wednesday morning, four members of Parliament,— 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. C. Seeley, and 
Mr. Auberon Herbert,—gave the Congress a handsome 
breakfast, and on Thursday evening a supper. Such 

‘hospitalities promoted conciliation and good feeling. 
These members of Parliament and “the American 


gentleman“ were made honorary members, and all took 
part in the discussions. Their counsels were received 
with special interest. Mr. Morley was enthusiastically 
applauded when he said that among them he was 
“sanguine that the days of strikes were ended“; and 
also when he urged them “to consider their obliga- 
tions and duties as well as their rights, and to husband 
their resources, to recognize their duties to themselves, 
their families, to society and to God.“ One of the del- 
egates, Mr. Guile, emphasized the remark of Mr. Mor- 
ley, that they had duties to perform as well as 
rights to expect; that they had not only to ask, but to 
give; not only to seek, but to render unto all that 
justice which they themselves expected.“ He said 
“this visit of our Congress to Nottingham has done 
more to bring the different and too often hostile 
classes together than anything else that has transpired 
for a quarter of a century. Had employers formerly 
met us in this way, as men, as brethren, instead of as 
master meeting slave, strikes would not haveso0 marred 
our fair land.” 

Instead of the indifference, not to say aver- 
sion and suspicion, too common towards them iu 
America, I could not but wish that our Trades U nions 
might have the benefit of as wise and experienced al- 
visers, and as genuine tokens of sympathy. The 
point which interested me most was the general ap- 
proval which the members of this body gave to Mr. 
Mundella’s plan of arbitration. I was repeatedly as- 
sured that no strikes have anywhere occurred where 
this plan has been adopted. As proof of its success, 
the Board of Arbitration in the great manufacturing 
city of Nottingham say: 

During the eleven years of its existence, no strike 
or lock-out has taken place, no personal attacks hive 
been made, and no inflammatory handbills circulate. 
Never in the history of the trade has there existed so 
much good feeling betwixt employers and employed 
as at the present moment. And during the years 
when labor has been scarce, and agitation on the que 
tion of wages prevalent throughout England, the 
manufacturers who have accepted this plan of arbi- 
tration and conciliation have been able to accept 
contracts without apprehension and execute them 
without delay.“ 

The plan was first tried among the hosiery manu- 
facturers and operatives centering in the counties 
of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby. Perhaps no 
other trade in England has for nearly a contury ex- 
perienced so much disturbance and alienation as is. 
Time had increased the irritation. The grievances of 
the past embittered those of the preseut. Strikes had 
been numerous and prolonged, often disastrous to 
Loth parties, and sometimes leading to fatal conse- 
quences. Lock-outs followed strikes; work stoppe 1; 
the streets were thronged with idlers. The innocent 
suffered with the guilty. Destitution at home andl a 
sense of injury emboldened some to desperation. The 
system of employing middle-masters led to great 
abuse, and the cupidity of these employees at times 
occasioned gross oppression. The grievances of tie 
workmen were real, even though their demands were 
cften extravagant. Strikes seemed their chief means 
of redress. These were aggravated with occasional 
**frame-breaking,’’ burning in effigy, abusive person- 
alities, and inflammatory‘placards. 

Capital and labor alike suffered from these conflicts. 
By reason of sharp competition with foreign manu- 


| facturers, especially with the cheap labor of Saxony, 


strikes crippled the capitalists and then brought dis- 
tress to the operatives. During 1860, there were four 
strikes in the wide-frame branch alone. The manu- 
facturers of Nottingham and vicinity held a meeting 
to devise means to terminate the strike. As the other 
branches contributed to the support of the strikera, a 
lock-out was proposed. Before resorting to such an 
extreme course, Mr. Mundella proposed that concilia- 
tory measures be tried, and that a friendly conference 
be held with the operatives. He was authorized to 
consult with them. A favorite with the masses, recog- 
nized asa man of philanthropic character, his invita- 
tion was cheerfully accepted, and a committee of em- 
ployers and workmen soon met, and after a protracte 1 
but friendly discussion, occupying several days, all 
difficulties were adjusted and a Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation was formed. This Board met for the 
first time on the third of December, 1860, in the most 
attractive of the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in Nottingham, where its sessions are still held. The 
Poard consisted of nine representatives chosen by the 
Manufacturers, and thesame number selected by the 
operatives in the Trades Unions. 

One of the first questions coasidered was the abomi- 
nable practice of “the truck system.“ Some of the 
middle masters,“ though nominally giving regulation 
prices, defrauded their hands by “ store-pay,” advan- 
ing greceries and provisionsat high rates. These goods 
were poor as well as dear. This system, though ille- 
gal, had proved difficult of suppression. It was carried 
on indirectly or through third parties with whom the 
employers had a secret interest. The Board adver- 
tised inthe newspapers their determination to prose- 
cute the offenders, and the manufacturers agreed to 
take all machinery from them. One prosecution was 
instituted, and now this oppressive system has been 
entirely stopped wherever these Boards are established. 
The custom of “ paying off at late hours on Saturday 
night when no markets were available has also been 
stopped. The Board publicly condemned this practice 
in the papers, and personally or by letter remonstrated 
with offenders, and that checked the evil. 

When first formed, the Board was generally consi- 
dered a doubttul experiment. Some manufacturers 


were openly hostile, while “Utopian,” “ impractica- 
ble,“ “inquisitorial, prying into the secrets of our 
business.“ “derogatory to our independence,” were 
the varying epithets of others. These objections have 
been satisfactorily answered by experience, and the 
resolutions of this Board are responded to by both 
masters and workmen. 

The discussions of the Board have always been con- 
ducted in the most friendly spirit. There never has 
heen the slightest contention as to who should fill the 
office of President or Vice-President. ®uestions of 
wages, methods of work, sources of profit, laws of 
trade, of supply and demand, of home and foreign 
competition, the trials of the workmen and risks of 
the capitalist, are fully discussed. Whenever any 
breach of economic laws has been suggested by work- 
men outside the Board, the operative delegates have 
promptly denounced it, while on both sides there has 
been the utmost freedom of speech. No manufacturer 
or workman has ever been known to suffer from tho 
free expression of his views. 

By this interchange of thought, the workman bo- 
comes better acquai with the laws which govern 
preduction and trade, and with the influence of foreiza 
comy tition; and the master learns better how to ap- 
preciate the difficulties and struggles of the workm >n. 
A Committee of Inquiry investigates all complaints, 
and by a spirit of justice and concilia‘ion, nine-tenths 
of the questions, which if allowed to go on would pro- 
duce irritation and conflict, are thus amicably and 
premptly settled. Questions which this Committee 
cannot adjust are referred to the fall Board. In for- 
mcr times strikes had proved equally injurious to the 
workmen and capitalists. The workers suffered as 
well as the strikers, by reason of the contributions 
levied upon the former to sustain the latter. This 
levy, often forty cents a week from the seanty earnings 
of the stocking-maker and continued sometimes for 
months, was paid by pawning clothes and furniture 
end at the cost of domestic comfort, if not the neces- 
saries of life. At present the annual contribution to 
the Trades Union for a whole year does not exceed 
that of a single week under the old system. The manu- 
facturers no longer regard these Unions as their 
natural enemies. 

These results of this system of Mr. Mundella should 
commend it to the favorable consideration of all par- 
ties concerned. While it may not be a panacea for all 
the ills of labor aud capital, it has cured the worst 
cases in England, where its application is now exten- 
sive. Good as a curative, it is better still as a pre- 
ventive. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES.—No, 2. 
BY EDWARD k. HALE. 


HAVE said that, for real success in the estab- 

liehment of suburban homes for the middle class, 
or the laboring class of large cities, we need a loyal, 
mutual understanding between three sets of people: 
the settlers, the original owners of the land on which 
they are to settle, and the railway companies which 
are to bring the one party to the other. There are a 
thousand failures in this difficult enterprise, and every 
failure may be referred to a want of such mutual un- 
derstanding. 

Indeed, I cannot so simply show what ought to be, 
as by describing what ought not to be—namely, the 
way in which, with us, a new village or a new city is 
apt to be started. The description will show in itself 
the grounds of the failure which the method insures. 

A party of improvident speculators having got hold 
of a piece of land, generally not large enough for a 
town, near a suburban railway station, lay it out in 
streets and lots, make a lithographic plan, and give it 
a nume popular at the moment. Early enough in the 
spring to make avail of that positive yearning for the 
country and the open air, whieh, from Easter for- 
ward, takes possession of the heart of every child 
of man, for some weeks at least, they advertise 
the new place largely. The lots are to be sold 
at uucticn on the afternoon of some day in May or 
caily June, if the weather is good. A special train, to 
ond fro, is engaged on the day of the sale, and free 
tickets are given to all who choose to be present at the 
sale. On the spot a nice collation is provided. Granted 
these conditions, there is no fear but what plenty of 
people will be present. 

Alexis, who has been dying in a six-story lodging- 
house for twelve months, is there, and his little wife is 
with him, who, till he brought her to Boston, never 
knew what it was to wake without hearing the sound 
of birds, or feeling on her cheek the freshness of sweet 
air. Hermann is there also, without his wife, because 
they were only betrothed yesterday; but he knows 
how glad she, too, would be to enjoy the country 
home, which, in fact, she never knew since she was 
born, but in a stolen visit for two weeks out of the 
fifty-two. John Smith is there also; and, as I live, I 
see Mr. Cheeryble. Who would have thought to see 
him among the speculators? “ Who, indeed, Mr. 
Ingham; and who would have thought to see you 
here? Iam just looking round a little.“ Se they all 
look round. The air is fresh from heaven. Alexis’s 
wife has really quite a nosegay which she has made 
from the wild- flowers within five minutes of the sta- 
tion. “And see! they have left that fine oak in the lot 
at the corner of Sheridan Street and Laurel Avenue. 
If only everybody does not see that that lot is worth 
ten times as much as any other, because the oak is left 
there.“ Everybody is pleased, everybody is happy, 
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nobedy krows bow many professionals are there—a 
hired claque to make the sale go well—and the bidding 
begins. 

Are the sales high or low? That’s just as you 
think. If you had bought all this land at two hundred 
dollars an acre—to sell that corner lot with the oak on 
it, which is just an eighth of an acre, for five hundre 1 
and fifty dollars, would have seemed to you a good 
bargain, «ven if, as the auctioneer said, only twenty 
per cent. need be paid in cash. If, on the other hand, 
you bad lived in a six-story attic for twelve months, 
where your sitting-room was fourteen feet by nine, 
and your bed-rooms smaller, and for that privilege 
had paid five hundred and fifty dollars, as Alexis aid 
his wife have done, you would have thought the lot 
dirt cheap. They are satisfied as well. It is one of the 
few pieces of business where, at nightfall, every one is 
satisfied. 

Ali the seventy-three lots are sold, or appear to be. 
But wken, the next day, Alexis comes out with a 
builder, he finds, first, that his train stopg eleven times 
on the way, while yesterday’s sp train ran ex- 
press; he finds, second, that th 3 not a large com- 
pany on the ground—only Hermann, and John Smith, 
and Mr. Cheeryble, makiugout their lots with a good 
dial of diff—culty, they MHving no oak-trees. And as 
the wecks of June go by, and they four come ont onc? 
and again to set out bs, and see to wells and foun- 
daticns and all the yést—it proves that, out of all the 
seventy-three saleg, not more than twenty-five are 
real sales; that half of these were made to people who 
bought on speculation; that half the rest were made to 
people who will not build till next year; and so that, 
beside these four whom we know, there are but two 
other purchasers—as yet invisible—who are this year 
to build up the pretty town of Underclyff. This is, in 
itself, a di intment, because it limits them allin 
the — ů society. 

There is a picture, not exaggerated, of the disap- 
pointment of the people who have been attracted, as 
individuals, without co-operation, by one of these 
showy land speculations. Do you not see that each of 
them, singlc-handed, has to solve the problem of a 
new country-life, which ought to engaze some two 
hundred men, at least, or. let me say, two hundred 
families together? Each of them has to fence his lot 
on all four sides, for none of them can find the owner 
who is his neighbor; each has to dig his own well, 
though one good well would really serve a dozen of 
these little homesteads; each has to make his own 
sewers; each has his own sidewalks to lay. As the 
autumn rains come on, just as they are moving from 
town to country at the most doubtful and perhaps 
melancholy time, the streets, never properly made, are 
all washed out by the rain. The Company which 
sold the whole, has disappeared, except in the shape 
of an attoiney, to whom the payments are to be made. 
It never had any agent on the ground to take care of 
things. Do you wonder that when, early in November, 
Hermann brings out his bride, Alexis and his wife 
their children, John Smith his numerous family, and 
the two unknown neighbors theirs, they all have 
ts make believe pretty hard to be contented? Do 
you wonder that even Mr. Cheeryble resolves that he 
will spend the winter in Boston? And when the time- 
tables are arranged for winter, aud the gentlemen 
find that the morning and evening trains they have 
always used are chepped off, and they are klandly in- 
formed that they have no redress, do you wonder if 
they are a little savage? And, after all these parties 
have roughed through a winter here, far from the 
doctor, groceries sent from town, butcher calling 
twice a week with dinner pre-ordained by him, 
cli dren riding to and from school a dozen miles by 
train every day,—do you wonder that, in the spring. 
half these“ new and elezant count are ad- 
vertised for sale, and that the families whe built them 
move back to town again? 

Now, to guard against all such follies and failures, 
we need three things: 

First, let the enterprise be large enough to command 
the respect and meet the convenience of the railway 
people. Let us start with two hundred families or 
none. With two hundred passengers in, in the mora- 
ing, they will give us a tram which will only make one 
or twostops. With such a consideration, we can make 
a bargain with them in the outset, that our trains 
morning and evening shall not be materially change. 
We can probably make other conditions. 

Seccndly, Whoever owns land or lots, at the bezin- 
ring or afterwards, there shall from the first moment, 
be somebody with authority and with money, always 
on the spot, by self or deputy, to arrange for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare.“ From the first in- 
stant, the new town shal! have competent officers to 
attend to the joint interests, at the common charge. 
These jc int interests are, first-rate roads, first-rate side- 
walks, first-rate drainage, first-rate water, probably 
shad«-trees, perhaps simple fencing, aud possibly gas; 


- these last, as circumstances may suggest or re quire. 


Thirdly, All this implies that the new settlement 
shall not be the hasty impulse of a summer morning, 
but the result of some combination and forethought. 
It will not do on the first day when the trees in the 
parks seem green, and the south wind blows softly, 
for Edwin to fling down the Times at breakfast, 
clasp Angelique in his arms, and say. Heavens, my 
darling! let us live among roses and nightingales!”’ 
That is not sufficient preparation. Eight or ten 
hearty, loyal friends, men of forethought and care, 
must bind themselves to each other to go int» 


tke thing personally and carry it through. Thon 
they must recruit among their friends, their 
wolkmen, the people who go to church with 
them. the men with whom they ride up and 
Cown in the cars, as many as a hundred, who will join 
them in the enterprise. Then they, as united, become 
a power, and can negotiate with land-owners and with 
railways. If we can secure these three conditions, we 
can substantially secure the tripartite co-operation of 
the land-owners, the railway men, and the settlers, on 
ich, as I said before, the whole success depends. 

I shall be able to show hereafter what success has 
attended on some combinations which held in view 
these principles. 


South Congregational Church, 
Boston, July 22, 1872. ; 


THE MAIN-SPRING OF A RELIGIOUS 
LIFE, 


BY DIDYMUS, 


HE question has been raised whether future 
punishment should be made so prominent a mo- 
tive, as it often is, in preaching the gospel. It has bein 
argued that it was appealing to selfishness to induce 
men to forsake a selfish life; which seems an_absyrdity 
—a casting out of devils by Beelzebub, the Pre of 
devils. The same is true of the motive of rewards ina 
heavenly life. In either case the motive is a selfish 
and low one, at best. They cannot be relied upon to 
lead to or sustain a true Christian life, for there is no 
such virtue in them. We believe observation of facts 
will show that the lowest types of Christian life,—the 
most unsatisfactory as to fruits,—will be found where 
these motives are made most prominent. On the other 
hand, we believe the purest Christians—yes, all trae 
Christiaus- would choose to serve God were hell and 
heaven, as punishment and reward, forgotten. As 
motives, they do forget them. We are driven to 
take our stand upon the principle so admirably ex- 
pressed in the language of Dr. Newman: “ Virtue is 
its own reward, and brings with it the truest and 
highest pleasure; but they who cultivate it for the 
p easure’s sake are selfish—not religious—and will never 
gain the pleasure, because they can never have the 
virtue.“ 

As Archimedes asked for a standing-place from 
which, with the lever, he might move tae world— o 
we recognize the necessity for some power fulcrum 
outside of the sinner's selfish heart, that he may be 
liftcd out of his selfishness into a true virtue and a sin- 
cere religious life. Diverse religious philosophie; 
have, in some measure, recognized the need of raising 
men out of themselves; but none of them ever offered 
a method not tainted with selfishness. At this point 
tLe scientific culture represented by Huxley and Her- 
Lert Spencer fails manifestly. And just here is a de- 
fect in that beautiful theory of literary culture, of 
which Mathew Arnold is a worthy apostle. But where 
all these are defeated, Christianity triumphs, and 
proves itself the religion from God by presenting the 
founcation for a power that can raise man out of self 
and plant him upon God. It presents a main-spring of 
holy living that is in no degree a selfish one. That 
foundation is Christ Jesus. That main-spring is a per- 
sonal love for him. 

It mcans a great deal to say there is a power in the 
character of Jesus to draw men to him—a power to 
kindle admiration which culminates in personal love. 
It is the great fact in every Christian life. It is the es- 
sential point of similarity in the experiences of all 
Christians. They begin to love Jesus, and so to forget 
self. Self-love is swallowed up and forgotten in a 
purer feeling. The truest Christians have been the 
most dead to self. For them to live was Christ. And 
why this power? Looking upon and loving him, they 
are not loving a mau—not even a perfect man; for 
there can be no human perfection—nothing but a 
growth begun and never to end; but these 

„„ multitudes entranced are gazing 
On attributes cternally the same.” 

It is God—this object of their love—perfect and un- 
changing in those qualities that attract them, and so, 
satisfying and always to be satisfying to their God- 
craving souls. Surprised by this power, and le bout 
of self by this love for Jesus, behold! they are loving 
God, who has placed himself in this personally attract- 
ive, easily-apprehended form, right before their minds 
and hearts. And loving God, they are found loving 
all good, of which he is the source and personation. 
In all this there was no use of a selfish motive—no 
thought of a hell to be escaped or a heaven to be wou 
by the leading of a new life. It was the goodness 
of Ged in Jesus that first attracted them, that led 
on to admiration and love, and the same goodness con- 
tir.ues to hold them. There was in their moral natures 
a capacity for this life, and now they have found that 
which could draw them back and link them to it. 
A o the goodness of God leadeth to repentance.” 
Wt goodness of God, seen in Christ, is re-inforced 
by that seen in the natural world. 

Then how does this love, without appealing to sel fish- 
bess, sustain a Christian life? Just as the love we bear 
to any friend acts as a main-spring to keep us doing 
the deeds of love, and unconsciously showing it in a 
thousand ways. Feeling that they love Jesus, they 
hear, speaking near to themselves, that voice that 


‘spake to the Twelve in those last hours so long ago: 


“If ye love me, keep my commandments.““ And in 
proving this love by their deeds, they find a satisfac- 


tion to which they were otherwise strangers. This 
love is a sufficient motive to all Christian living ang 
doing; no selfish motive could add to it greater power 
The secret of it is: through this love their wills have 
passed over into God's, and that is always a truly reli. 
gious state, however it has been brought about. While 
in man himself, no firm foundation can be found 
whereon to build a holy life—in Christ Jesus, God hag 
provided one that suffices for all, and is everlasting, 
On this Rock of Ages men may build broadly and se. 
curely. So we learn how Other foundation canno 
man lay than is laid, which is Jesus Christ.“ An 
golden work built thereon, of motives centered in 
God, will stand; but all the hay and stubble of selfish 
motives built into the superstructure will be burned 
out, and be so much loss. 

Nor is this saying that the facts of punishment and 
of reward should have no mention. Christ and the 
Apostles spake them out unmistakably. These are 
facts obvious to all men; for conscience convinces all 
of the unfailing woes (whether here or hereafter) that 
justly follow from an evil life, and that must continue 
so long as that life is continued, as well as of the hap- 
piness that is the natural fruit of holy living. Nothing 
can be gained by disguéeing these facts; but, on the 
contrary, by plainly pointing them out, consciences 
are kept more keenly alive. Further than this, no 
good can come from holding them up as motives to a 
life of obedience. Such obedience could only be 
formal, as the obedience of compulsion. They are not 
used as motives in the New Testament, though so often 
stated as facts. It was not the reward, but the 
* righteousness ’’ of the kingdom of heaven that Jesus 
wculd have his followers seek; and it was the “ crown 
of righteousness,’’ not the life of bliss, to which Paul 
lcoked forward with longing. The great Apostle 
everywhere stands out before us as one engaged for 
life in a war against sin, to which he found himself in 
bondage. Nor does he fight hopelessly. Through 
Christ he is assured of final deliverance, and of a erown 
of life or righteousness—a righteous life at last. Sin 
was to be killed out of hissoul This he desired; this 
he scught after; this he expected; and it was a mighty 
motive in all he did. And this was a right motive; for 
it was just what God desired, and just this would be 
best pleasing to Jesus. So, in this he lived and acted 
not to self; but self was merged in God, and there 
was but one choice and end aimed at, which one was 
God's. 


— — — — — — 


THE BINGHAMTON REPUBLICAN 
ON MR. GREELEY. 


FEW weeks since, meeting in the papers 
(credited to the Binghamton Republican), a 
serious charge against Mr. Greeley, to the effect 
that he had, before the Cincinnati Convention, 
held epistolary correspondence with leading Dem- 
ocrats, bargaining for the Presidential nomination, 
and moreover that the accuser was in position to 
prove the charge, we published the article and 
awaited the result. The Tribune's response was 
not as prompt and decided as we could have 
wished ; but finally, we did gather from it what 
we took for a comprehensive and detailed denial 
of the story, in behalf of Mr. Greeley. Accord- 
ingly we said : 

„As we published the slashing charge of the Bing- 
hamton Jtepublican, that Mr. Greeley had been in 
communication with the Democrats, bargaining for 
a nomination by that party even before the Cincinnati 
Convention, it fs perhaps incumbent on us tosay now 
that the distinguished gentleman implicated has me 
the story with a complete and unqualified contradic- 
tion, through the Tribune.” 


And now comes the Binghamton Republican to 
us, offering a hundred dollars to any charity we 
may designate, on our showing from the 77ribunze, 
to the satisfaction of a committee chosen in the 
usual way, the untruth of either of these state- 


ments : 

“1. That the Tribune has not printed the charges of 
the Binghamton Republican, but has persistently 
and unfairly concealed them from its readers, while 
professing to deny them. 

2. That in the only article of the Tribune (July 23) 
avowedly printed by Mr. Greeley’s authority, so far a3 
we know or believe, in which several things were de- 
nied, Mr. Greeley did not make ‘a complete and un- 
qualified contradiction’ of the charge that he had been 
in communication with the Democrats, and had agreed, 
conditionally, to accept their nomination for Presi- 
dent, before the Cincinnati Convention;’ but he 
failed to meet that charge at all; and allor 1 
number of the specific charges were impliedly ad- 
mitted true.“ 

The Republican's citation of the date of the 
Trilune’s article (which, to the best of our recol- 
lection, is the one on which we founded the obnox- 
ious paragraph), enables us to collate the charge 
and the denial. The proposed committee will 
be quite unnecessary. There are but two passages 
in the original article to which the 77ribune’s re- 
sponse can have any reference. 


follows : 

“In October of last year, months before the ‘ Lib- 
eral’ Republican Convention of Missouri began the 
Cincinnati movement, Mr. Greeley was in conference 
with a Democrat of this State whom we know, on the 
subject of the Presidency; that Democrat was hunt- 
ing for a compromise or dissatisfied Republican candi- 
date whom the leaders of his party would endorse; 
and Mr. Greeley accept, if nominated. Mr. 
mocrat in reply to 


1 — to 
Greeley wrote a letter to this 


The first is as 
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* and these led to the conference, at Mr. Greeley’s 
invitation, at which meeting Mr. ey consented to 
de cume the candidate, nomination were tender 
him. (The italics, we believe, are the Republican's ; 
at any rate, they are not ours.) We have seen Mr. 
Greeley’s letter to which we have referred, in his own 
well-known hand-writing.”’ 


The other is in a different paragraph, and, as 
will be seen, refers to another correspondence al- 


together : 

“A promiment Democrat of Western New York 
wrote 5 a prominent man, hitherto a Republican, one 
of Mr. Greeley’s chief friends and advisers in New 
York city, only a few days before the Cincinnati Con- 
vention met, on the subject of the proposed candidacy. 
That Democrat was in favor of Greeley’s nomination ; 
and believed that the Democratic party of the country 
could be brought to his support in certain contingen- 
cies. The reply to the letter was a reply which pleased 
and gratified him. . . The name of the leading 
Democrat we have mentioned is Horatio Seymour; 
and of the Republican friend of Horace Greeley, 
Waldo Hutchins.” 


To this the Tribune replies, on the authority of 
Mr. Greeley : 

“The whole gist and force of The Republican's 
calumny was a charge that a bargain or compact, 
or some sort of arrangement, had been had be- 
tween Horatio Seymour and some one else, whereby 
said Seymour was to be made Secretary of tate 
case Horace Greeley should be chosen President. 0 
have nwaited with some curiosity the developments 
on this point, being assured by Mr. Greeley that no one 
ever suggested the name of Horatio Seymour to him 
as a candidate for any office on earth, while he never 
wrote a line to Seymour, received one from him, or 
had — 2 of message from him, respecting any office 
on eartb.”’ 

The Binghamton Republican asks the Christian 
Union to “candidly say, when it looks into 
the business, and finds the Tribune has evaded the 
issue, that the Union has done injustice to the 
Binghamton Republican.” 

This is a very simple matter. If, as we suppose, 
the Tribune article, from which we have quoted, 
is the reply to the Republican article from which 
we have quoted, and if there is no other, it re- 
quires little intelligence, or virtue of any sort, to 
say that the Tribune has evaded the issue and the 
Union has done injustice to the Republican.” Mr. 
Greeley has not denied the accusations of that 
paper, and, so far as we know, the Tribune has 
not printed them. 

Lest, however, we may do the Tribune injustice, 
we give it the benefit of what may seem a general 
denial of this and all similar accusations, in the 
following sentence extracted from its article :— 

As ta those recently pretending to give the sub- 
stance of any letters written by him, we are also au- 


— to pronounce their statements grossly un- 


But we are compelled to add that the specifica- 
tions which follow, and apparently illustrate, this 
proposition, are again irrelevant. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HEAVENLY REST. 


* is not possible that the truths of the spirit- 
world should be conveyed to us except through 
the medium of some experience in this life. That they 
are not entirely dissimilar, would seem to be shown by 
the steady employment in God’s Word of the feelings 
and judgments and symbols of this life to represent 
the states and experiences and joys of the life to come. 
We may make a mistake by using the specialties of 
this life in our interpretation of the conditions of the 
other life. If it be said that heaven has riches laid up, 
we may interpret riches in the narrow and worldly 
sense of houses and lands and stocks, and other things 
which are treasures only by conventional usage, and 
which are not to be supposed to be transferable, or to 
exist in the other life; whereas, the great idea of 
riches lies back of any special thing which constitutes 
wealth. Abundance, power, comfort, liberty of using, 
—all these belong to riches, whether they be of one 
kind or another. And so, if the other life be des- 
cribed to us as a city of glory, it may be that we shall 
make a mistake if we undertake to transfer to it the 
Tortraiture of anything that we have seen here below. 
We shall be apt to take that which is earthly to patch 
up our idea of the heavenly city; while that which 
makes that city is not the color of its walls, nor the 
character of its streets, nor the nature of its occupa- 
tions; but the fact that it is the center of residence— 
the great point of congregation—for thousands and 
millions of souls. 

If we transfer this conception to the other life, and 
believe that the heavenly city is a place where, from 
age to age, and from every sphere, God will gather 
together those who are fit to be citizens of his king- 
dom, we shall get the real meaning, and not disficure 
it by applying to it any of the locals and specials of 
earthly things. 

Take the figure of rest. There is much rest that be- 
longs to this state of being, and that is proper here, 
habeas ag scarcely be applied to the heavenly state. 

© wear bodies that are subject to daily exhaustion, 
and that are subject to the necessity of daily supply 
We use up in the hours of sunlight that which is given 
us by sleep in the dark hours. We use up in the ac- 


tive hours that which food has repaired and built up 
in us in the hours of inactivity. Every single day has 
to be made up of two parts—one of using up, and the 
other of re-seupplying. 

The body is the candle-stick in which the soul stands; 
and although the body is subject to weariness, the 
soul is not. There is no evidence that the soul needs 
rest—such rest, at any rate, as the bodyneels. Being 
an immaterial principle, it does not wane and wear 
out, or come and go, a3 the body does. And when it 
is declared of the heavenly state that it is a state of 
rest, we may disfigure the idea by supposing that it is 
principally such a rest as we are accustomed to in this 
life—a rest of body. 

Without a doubt, the lower parts of the truth are 
contained in this passage of Scripture : 

Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.“ 

Then, the distempers of blood, fevers, achings, bodily 
weariness, all the disturbances that come from the ap- 
propriate phenomena of the body, are not to be known 
there. To a great many this will be no small thing. 
To persons who have ridden, aching as if it were, a 
dromedary, carrying them across life as across'a des- 
ert, and who have scarcely known anything except 
the experience of daily and hourly pain, it is no incon- 
siderable idea that we shall have bodily rest—although 
that is the least and lowest part of the truth. But to 
many others this forms no idea at all of what consti- 
tutes heavenly blessedness. If God should give you 
leave to dismiss the things that disturb and try you, 
what would you rid yourself of? Some, if asked this 
question, would say, “I think my desponding fears 
weary me more than anything else.” Some would 
say, I have more unrest from the hunger and appe- 
tite of selfishness, I think, than from any other source. 
My conscience rebukes it and resists it, and they are 
constantly quarreling with each other, and they wear 
my life out of me by their play and counter-play. If 
I could have rest from my selfishness, I think I should 

have a very tranquil and happy existence.“ Som 
say, “Ob, that I could have the hunger of my soul 
satisfied! I long to be loved, I long to be praised, and 
I long to be understood and gppreciated ; but none 
love me, none praise me, and [ carry about a sense of 
dissatisfied heart-hunger all the day long. I think if 
that could be properly satisfied, it would bring rest; 
but as long as I have this yearning and craving, there 
can be no rest for me.“ Another would say, “ My 
mind broods and breeds schemes, and I am perpetually 
studying and working, and some of my plans are com- 
ing short, and others are but partially accomplished, 
and every month of my life shows that I am living in 
a vain toil; and if I could have contentment, if my 
ambition would not perpetually spur me on, as it does, 
I think I could have rest, and be tranquil.”” Another 
man shall say, I think that if I were in favoring cir- 
cumstances I could have rest; but themen that I meet, 
the designs that they have upon me, the way in which 
they affect my temper, the perpetual necessity which 
they lay me under of resisting them, the collisions and 
conflicts which are constantly kept up between them 
ond me, are such as to keep me always doing som>- 
thing that they regret, or I regret, or both they and | 
regret, so that my life is like water, forever oscillatiug 
and disturbed.”’ 

If one man could get rid of his tempers; if auother 
could get rid of his pride; if another could get rid of 
his selfishness; if another could get rid of love of 
praise; if another could get rid of an over-hungry 
heart; if another could get rid of the disturbance of 
care; if another could get rid of the cravings of ambi- 
tion; and if another could get rid of each of these 
things, and of all of them together. then there would 
be rest among men. 

Why, it is not the body, then, that wearies us most. 
Oh no! it is a good thing to get tired in body. It is 
even a blessing to be desired. Although there are spe- 
cial occasions when we would like more strength, it is 
one of the most wholesome and pleasing of things to 
be tired bodily. Rest of body is, comparatively speak- 
ing, alow luxury. But that to which may be traced 
in great part the unrest which men experience, is the 
agitation of their own disposition ; the grinding of 
their nature with itself; the attrition of their circum- 
stances; their living one with another. 

You sometimes get used to this, and become dogged. 
There is a habit, among men, of saying, “ You must 
not mind the wearying disturbances of life. It is 
feolish to expect anything else. They belong to our 
experience in this world. Everybody feels them. It 
is not manly to be troubled about them.“ So we lower 
our ideal of earthly happiness. We bring down the 
tone of expectation. We fall, not into a state of rest 
or satisfaction, but into a less accusatory state of mind. 
We benumb our sensibilities and our reason. We de- 
generate to a kind of apathetic or stoical condition. 

But there are some who cannot do this; who keep 
the ideal of manhood continually before them; who 
have a sensitive conscience all the time. The persons 
who suffer most, are those who see what is right, and 
what is best; who are conscious every day and every 
hour how far short they come of that which is true 
and good, and who are almost afraid to look into 
themselves. Such persons cannot rest, even stoically. 

There is no such thing as dogged satisfaction which 
they call rest. If they should speak, they would say, 
Oh, for concord in my moral nature! Oh, for agree- 
ment between my reason and my life! Oh, for moral 
unity, that I might feel that while I had imperfec- 
tions, they did not amount to flaws; that while I came 
short of duty, I did not run across it at right-angles, 
nor break itdown! Oh, fora state of mind such that 


when I felt that I was less than what I vught to be, [ 
should not feel that I was directly other than what I 
ought to be!“ How many there are who could bear 
this testimony! 

In addition to all these states of mind, there grows 
up, I snppose, with all God's people, a habit of fore- 
looking, of forethinking. Wecome to say to ourselves, 
whatever may be our condition and experience, 
“Thank God, this is not forever. There is a rest that 
remains for the people of God.“ I take it that the first 
element which enters into a true Christian experience 
under such circumstances, is the thought that while 
God's work of sanctification for his people is begun 
here, it is but begun here; and that it is to be perfected 
in the life which is to come. The first feeling which 
enters into such an experience is, that the rest which 
remains for the people of God is a rest which arises 
from God's work completed in the person’s own soul; 
that it isa harmonizing of his being by God's own 
good Spirit; that it is a purification and reconciling of 
the different parts of man’s being. 

Then out of this grows, little by little, I think, from 
experience, the sense of society in heaven. When 
you hear music, perhaps the greatest part of all 
that you hear you do not care about hearing again. 
Of a concert of an hour's playing, there are perhaps 
ten minutes of which you say, “I wish I could hear 
that again. You are fortunate if there are ten 
minutes in an hour of which you say this—more fortu- 
nate than you arein respect to the company you meet. 
There is a large proportion of those whom you meet 
that you have no objection to meeting again perhaps; 
but of all the persons you meet, after you have out- 
grown the trust of inexperienced childhood and 
youth, how many persons are there of whom, when 
you have parted from them, you feel, They are cor- 
dial to me; they are medicine to me; they impart 
positive strength and cheer and comfort to me”? Of 
how many of the persons whom you meet do yqu feel, . 
“TI am by them invigorated in my nobler part; lifted 
up in my affections; purified in my imagination; made 
clearer in my reason; filled-with a higher sense of 
right; increased in faith; enabled to look upon life 
as better worth having“? How many do you met iu 
your intercourse with men, not of easy, good-natured, 
weak, pleasant people, but of people that you would 
like to make a voyage across the Atlantic with, or that 
you would like to be shut up with in prison, where you 
would have no mind-food but that which they could 
give you? Is there one such in twenty of those whom 
you meet? 

It may be no disparagement of a man to say that he 
is not our mate, or that he does not affect our mind 

favorably. A man who does nothing but oppress yeu 
may go to another man who is under different circum- 
stances, and who has had a different education, and 
that man may say, He has done me good. He is like 
a medicine to me. He is just what I need.” The kind 
of nature that oppresses one man, and bears him down, 
lifts up another man, and inspires him 


We learn to feel. ~ this world, from the unm itched- 
ness of disposition, little by little, what the heavenly 
scciety is to be. There is great power in negations. It 
is not to be that kind of society which we find on earth, 
undeveloped, inchoate, and without harmony; it is to 
be a society harmonious, perfected, developed, in 
which all meet together, and live together, and stand 
knitted to each other. and wrought into each other, 
with universal agreement. It is to be a blessed, sau- 
tified society. And how glorious is the conception of 
that rest which consists in moving in perpetual har- 
mony one with another! How, with unuttera»le 
homesickness, at times, does that conception come to 
us, as being the conception of that rest which is to be 
theirs who are ransomed from the infelicites of their 
earthly relations, and who stand clothed among those 
that are clothed, sanctified among those that are sanc- 
tied. and able to give and able to receive among those 
that are in like manner able to give and able to receive! 

But there is something beyond that. This rest is not 
merely freedom from sin and translation into the so- 
ciety of the blessed. There is a rest which comes from 
the satisfaction of every power of the mind in its nor- 
mal and legitimate development. When we stand in 
the presence of God, and see him as he is, I apprehend 
that we are not, according to the figures of the Oriental 
courts employed in the Bible, to stand in the great cele- 
bration halls of eternity, to bow ourselves in and out 
in reverence of the monarch. The other life is a life 
of activity—and that activity is not like the poor, mean 
activities of earth. There will be a sphere opened of 
legitimate activity for all our higher and nobler 
powers. 

There is nothing so restful as being able to do that 
which of all other things you love to do. Reasoning, 
to a man who loves to reason, and to whom logic is in- 
stinctive, is, when he has a clear understanding and 
the right subject, the most tranquil of pleasures. Ifa 
man is a natural poet, nothing is so delightful to him 
as the flowing of poetic images and suggestions. If a 
man is a natural musician, the outflow of musical 
thought is more pleasing to him than anything else. If 
a man is skilled in hand, the execution of the designs 
that his mind frames affords him his greatest enjoy- 
ment. In other words, doing that which we have a 
natural talent for, or which by nature we are adapted 
to do, is itself a pleasure which brings the highest kind 
of soul-rést and satisfaction. It is trying to do that 


tires people—not doing. Doing, and doing almost in- 


tuitionally; doing, as we think, by flashes—this is no- 
ble joy. Such joy, such rest, I apprehend, we shall 
have in heaven. 
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Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 
A Manual of Ancient 1 By M. E. Tha'- 
heimer, formerly Teacher of History and Composi- 


tion in the Packer a. Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati: New York. 


The educational world of America have had, for the 


last thirty years, a surfeit of school-book making; it 


is refreshing to meet at last with an indubitable in- 
stance of school-beok writing. Miss Thalheimer's 
school history, whether viewed with reference to its 
substance or its form—the selection and arrangement 
ot its matter, the style of its composition, or the me- 
chanical dress in which all is presented to the public— 
is a genuine book. It may be fearlessly accepted at 
its own valuation, and more. The publishers had 
laid themselves out, as the phrase is, to make a 
good book. Most judiciously did they select their 
principal agent, the author. They furnished her with 
all the necessary facilities for her task. They sent 
her abroad, that she might prosecute her studies on 
the historic stage whose bustling drama she was to 
portray, and avail herself of whatever auxiliaries in 
her work the old world might furnish. They gave her 
time to complete her careful labors, and presented the 
results to the werld right royally, both as regards ex- 
penditure and taste. Indeed, at first glance, this vo!- 
ume seems too handsome for a school-book. But a 
second thought reminds us that it is from the shabby 
and parsimonious practice of avaricious publishers 
that we have acquired our low standard; and that if 
the books we put into the hands of our children were 
more beautiful to the eye, they would be more valued 
and better preserved; and thus, while the interests of 
economy were subserved, knowledge itself would be 
more attractive, because dissociated from the artistic- 
ally repulsive and vulgar. 

This certainly has been done for us in the present 
instance. The paper is fine and white and heavy; the 
typograpby is clear and correct; the illustrations are 
excellent; and the maps, particularly, are the finest 
we have ever seen in a book of the kind. Miss Thal- 
heimer has executed her part of the work with that 
conscientious faithfulness, nice discrimination, and ex- 
cellent taste, which are known by her friends to be her 
personal characteristics. Her book is ambitious in size 
and scope. She begins with the very sources of history 
and closes only with the Downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire; aiming to include in her narrative all the princi- 
pal facts in what is commonly known as Ancient His- 
tory. It is a difficult problem—as we all kuow who 
have vexed our souls over the Rollins and Tytlers and 
Taylors of an earlier day—to crowd these myriad items; 
into a small space, and still keep up the flow of narra- 
tion and the liveliness of description, so as to interest 
and not weary and disgust the reader. This problem 
is here solved with a good degree of success, and we 
feel sure that the book will be a favorite one with all 
the youth who are so fortunate as to have it placed in 
their hands. 

Miss Thalheimer is a very accurate writer—almost 
painfully so. She is a rhetorical puritan. Her style i; 

a little too artificial for the taste of the day; and al- 
though this archaic precision seems less out of place in 
her historic composition, we feel it a little stifly in her 
preface, which sits to us like the breeches and kneeo- 
buckles of Dr. Johnson. Yet is this careful elabora- 
tion to be preferred to the slouchy and slipshod En- 
glish now so much in vogue; and the fault—if it bea 
fault—springs in part from the anxiety naturally at- 
tending a first literary enterprise, and will wear away 
with practice. 

But the principal recommendation of the Manual, as 
a text-book, remains to be mentioned. It professes to 
embody the results of modern historical criticism, the 
recent geographical surveys, and the archeological 
researches, which have thrown so much light on the 
annals of the past. It aims to afford a brief though 
accurate outline of the results of the labors of Niebuhr, 
Bunsen, Arnold, Mommsen, Rawlinson, and others— 
results which have never, so far as we know, been ein- 
braced in any American school- book.“ If this claim is 
well-founded (and we have seen no reason to call it in 
question), it constitutes, of itself, a recommendation of 
this as eminently the text-book for teaching history 
To facilitate this paramount use of it, the volume is 
furnished with an Index and chapters of Questions for 
Review, and a List of Books for reference or general 
historical reading, while every few sections is followed 
by a brief Recapitulation—an admirable résumé 
for memorization by the student. In short, there 
seems to be nothing wanting to fit it perfectly for its 
purpose, unless it may be chronological charts, the 
value cf which, especially for the study of synchro- 
nistic events, can scarcely be over-estimated. They 
may well be supplied in a later edition. 

We have little to say in the way of fault-finding. 
Miss Thalheimer has small opportunity to moralize on 
the facts which she has scarcely room to record; and 
perhaps she would be surprised to be told that she had 
even attempted to doso. Still, the seeds that germi- 
nate in the youthful mind are infinitesimally small, 
and the results are wide-spreading ; and we confess we 
should prefer that so slight a matter as the six-line pre- 
sentation of the Crossing of the Rubicon might have 
been differently put. Cesar may well have doubted 
whether the sacrifice of his life would promote the 
public interests. The Romans required a master; and 
his own plans for building a great empire from the 
scattered fragments of provinces, by extending equal 


* 


rights to all the conquered peoples, were doubtless the 
most enlarged and beneficent that had yet been 
formed. He believed that the great interests of Rome 
were consistent with his own.“ It may well be that the 
author had no intention to adopt the logic which is 
here merely imputed to the returning Consul, but it 
happens to be precisely the pretext which has be- 
stead every usurper in the past, and will serve the 
purpose of every red-handed traitor of the future to 
whom military accident gives opportunity and tempt- 
ation to set himself above the laws. Perhaps the con- 
spicuous instance of our own times, in which an im- 
perial biographer of Julius Cwsar has seemed by 
implication to fortify his own bloody perfidy with the 
Roman example, has made us specially sensitive on 
this point. 

We remark that Miss Thalheimer employs vostrum 
for rostra, a word which, in the sense of a pulpit for 
oratory has no siugular; a noteworthy error in one 
who is usually so accurate. 


History of the Missions of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Forcign Missions to the Orienta’ 
Churches. By Rufus Anderson, D. D., LL.D., Late 
Foreign Secretary of the Board. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Boston: Congregational Publishing Socicty. 


12. 

In this volume, principles of great moment and wide 
reach are developed in the light of experience. The 
greatest question of the age is, how to restore vital 
power to those forms of Christianity that have degen- 
erated into a heartless formalism, under the influenc > 
of sacramental and sacerdotal superstitions. It in- 
volves the great majority of nominal Christians, that 
is, the Church of Rome, the Greek Church, and the 
Oriental Episcopal churches. 

The principles of the superstitious formalism com- 
mon to these churches, are clearly stated by Dr. Auder- 
son in his introduction, and their influence to debase 
and dishonor Christianity in the Oriental churches to 
which our missions have been seut. The necessity of 
exemplifying true Christianity in them or among 
them in order to convert the Mahometans is clearly 
set forth, and then a history is given of the missions of 
tbe American Board to these churches. It has been an 
arduous undertaking, but it has been sustained by 
rowerful effusions of the Spirit. Spiritual churches 
have been formed, and the influence of these missi »ns 
has been felt throughout the East, and has led the way 
in the great reforms that have been wrought in the 
principles of the social system in the Turkish empire. 

Dr. Anderson, in this history, takes a comprehensive 
view of the course of events, and enables us to under- 
stand the results already attained and to forecast the 
future. The power developed will act with increasing 
energy in coming years. 

The conception of the importance of these missions 
will increase in future ages. We are glad, therefore, 
that Dr. Anderson has been enabled to put on record 
in a symmetrical form, what has been scattered 
through journals, reports, and magazines. His ar- 
rangement is clear, aud his grasp of events and rela- 
tions distinct and comprehensive. 

The Oriental communities within the range of the 
history are the Greeks, the Armenians, the Nestorians, 
the Jacobites, the Bulgarians, the Roman Catholics of 
Turkey, the Jews of Turkey, and the Mahometans. 

The revivals, the persecutions, the deaths of martyrs, 
the interventions of divine providence, make a story of- 
ten of tragic and thrilling interest and always of im- 
mense moment. We commend the work to the careful 
study, not only of the friends of missions, but of aH 
intelligent men who desire to know how powerful for 
good the spiritual Christianity of this land has been, in 
unnumbered ways, in those regions where it was first 
promulgated, and to which we are endeavoring to re- 
store it in its original purity and power. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Leviticus, with a New Translation by James G. Mur- 
phy, L. L. D., T. C. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast; 
Author of Commentaries on Genesis aud Exodus. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1872. 

It is the design of the author to give, not merely the 
dry details of the Mosaic ritual, but also its spiritual 
import. The book of Leviticus is generally passed over 
by common readers as obsolete, and devoid of interest. 
Dr. Murphy does not so regard it. He says, the book 
of Leviticus is the figurative exhibition of the way of 
salvation. It is the central book of the Pentateuch.”’ 
Accordingly, in his preliminary discussions he develops 
the idcas of atonement, justification, and sanctification 
by the spirit, and then traces their exhibition through 
the beok in typical forms. He thus invests it witha 
living personal interest. His views are thoroughly 
evangelical, and his spirit devotional. In the body of 
the Commentary, he does not introduce Hebrew words, 
but adapts himself to the common reader. In notes at 
the end of the chapter he introduces as much Hebrew 
criticism as is deemed necessary. The book is there- 
fore adapted to meet the wants of common readers, 
and, to any one who desires tostudy it for spiritual re- 
sults, we do not know a better guide and expositor. At 
the same time, by his translation and notes, the wants 
of the scholar are supplied. The thorough scholarship 
that has characterized the preceding expository works 
of the author are easily recognized here also. 

Biblical Commentary on the Books of the Kings, 
by C. F. Keil. Translated from the German by Rev. 
James Martin, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1872. 
On this part of the Old Testament, few good commen- 

taries are accessible to the English reader. This work 

therefore meets a great want. Of course it is not as 
copious as the volume of Lange's series on the Kings, 


recently published, since it does not enter into the 
department of doctrine or of sermonizing. But what 
it professes to do it does simply, with good scholarshi 
and without parade. There is in it no tinge of the pan. 
theistic unbelief in miracles. It accepts them as the 
appropriate credentials of the messengers of God. Tue 
chronological difficulties of these books, which are aq. 
mitted by all, he meets on a principle pointed out in 
the Talmuds, by which they are almost entirely re. 
moved. He embodies his results in a valuable synchro. 
nistical table of the kingdom of Judah, the king lom 
of Israel, and the kingdoms of the world. He intro. 
duces Hebrew criticism freely throughout the work, 
and yet not so as to render the Commentary on ths 
whole uninteresting or unintelligible to the English 
reader, though it is plain that he writes mainly for 
scholars. To the library of every clergyman it will be 
a valuable addition. 
For sale by Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 


A Handbook of Politics for 1872: Being a Record of 
Important Political Action, National and State, 
from July % 8; to July 15, 1872. By Hon. Edward 
McPherson, LL. D., Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States. Washington: Philip & 
Solomons. 1872. 

A simple statement of the contents of this volume 
will afford the best indication cf its great value to the 
politician, the statesman, the editor, or the student of 
cotemporary history. It aims to present, in distinct 
and classified form, the chief political facts of the last 
two years. It contaihs all the Messages, annual ani 
special, of President Grant; the votes of both Houses 
of Congresses on all the great issues; information on 
the status of all the questions of the day, Amnesty, Ku- 
klux, Civil Rights, Female Suffrage, Civil Service Re- 
form, Labor, Education, and Land Grant; decisions of 
the Supreme Court on the Constitutioaality of the 
Legal Tender notes; lists of Cabinet and Congres; 
Constitutional changes made and proposed, in State 
and Nation; extensive Tabular Statements of Govern- 
ment Revenue and Expenditures, Population, Nation- 
al Debt, Manufactures, Agricultural Products, Tariffs, 
Grants of Public Land &c., &.; full returns of Presi- 
di ntial and State elections; a chapter on the Rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States in the 
Alabama“ matters; Political Platforms adopted by 
State Conventions, and of course the national deciara- 
tions of the great parties of the country, with the 
letters of acceptance of their candidates. 

After such a bill of fare, need we add more than that 
the price of the book is $2.50, and it is for sale at the 
office of the N. Y. Tribune. 


The Claims of the Sabbath, against the Assump- 
tions of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, respecting the 
Opening of Public Libraries, &, &., on the tor 3 
Day. By J. J. Mkay. New York: 1872. 

One of the thousand-and-one brochures which swarm 
upon our table, and with regard to which a friendly 
silence is usually the kindest treatment possible. In this 
case, however, the importunity of the author will not 
allow of any such forbearance. He wants a notice.” 
But really it is hard to contrive what sort of an notice 
it should be. Nobody wishes to be hard on the poor 
little pamphlet, which is apparently a very precious 
production in the eyes of its intellectual father. Yet 
is it absolutely destitute of interest, except as evincing 
the curious incapacity of the writer to comprehend 
ihe argument with which he attempts to deal. 


For sale by the American News Co., 115 Nassau 
street. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Delivered before the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale College, as the first series in the regular 
course of the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on 
Preaching.”” From Phonographic Reports. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1872. 

This is the first issue, the publisher tells us, of a uni- 
form Author’s Copyright Edition of Mr. Beecher's 
works. The volume is clearly printed, on good paper, 
and is bound with great neatness and taste. The Lec- 
tures to Young Men,” “Star Papers (two series) 
“Fruit, Flowers and Farming, “Eyes and Ears,“ 
„Royal Truths, “‘ Norwood,” Lecture Room Talks, 
and other works, will appear, in uniform dress, at 
brief intervals. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Pries. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Horace Field, “ Glitter and Gold.” 


Kdward Whymper, “ Scrambles among the Alps,” 

Variousauthors, Not Pretty, but Precious,” a 
JAS. R. Osaoon & Co., Boston. 

Tem Hood, Love and Valor.“ 1.25 
E. J, HALE & SON, New Vork. 

Alexander II. Stephens. History of the United States,” 1.50 

T. B. PETERSON & Co,, Philadelphia. 
Ann S. Stephens, “The ceigning Belle, 1 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SoOcrgety, New York. 
Elia Wheeler. Drops of Water.” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Emily Ashton, or Light Burdens Lifted.”’ 
“Jem Morrison, the Fisher Boy.“ 
“The Duchess Renée and Her Court.“ 
ELDREDGE BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 
Joseph C. Martindale, M. D., Human Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene.” 


Anonymous, 
Mis. Lamb, 
Anonymous, 


PHILIP & SOLOMONS, 
The Hon. Fdwd. McPherson, Handbook of Politics for 1872, 28 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, Philadelphia. 
The Rev. Geo. Bowen, ™ Daily Meditations,” 1 
GoUuLD & LINCOLN, Boston. 
Peter Bayne, “The Days of Jezebel.” 
A, D. F. RANDOLPH, New York. N 
„Don't Wait, or the Story of Maggie. 
JOHN ALBERGER, Baltimore. 
John Awwerger, “Monks, Popes, and Their Political Intrigues. 


1222 have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
ons: 


Braithwaite’s Literary —— and Lecture 

t a ne— Banker's 2 0 ork. 

Magazine—Boston. The American Builder and Journal of A= 


Lale Monthty—Chicago, 


Anonymous, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Tue Best WATER Pips, also the Cheapest, 
h and durability 2 — 


isthe TIN- BED LEAD PIPE 

by the Colwells, Shaw & Willard ,No. 
Centre Street, New York. Prive 

pound for all sizes. Send for circular. 


THE TANGLED, Non-Evastic LOcK- 
sTitcu is altogether ill-ada for family 
sewing, and the complica and cumbrous 
machinery uired construct that stitch 
makes sewi ifficult, and te delicate persons 


positively injurious. On the other hand, the 


mechanical! perfection of the Willcox & Gibbs 

Silent Family Sewing Machine is such that, 

while the seam is the most elastic and secure 
, the most delicate people may earn a 

if necessary, with positive 


benefit to health. 


Facts Wortnu KNowisg.— The New Wilson 
Tnderteed Shuttle Sewing Machine is to-day 
the simplest, most perfect, most easy operat- 


ing. best made, most durable, and in every way 


Machine in existence, 
and it is sold fifteen dollars less than all other 

rst-class machines, on easy terms. Salesroom, 
707 Broadway, N. V.; also forsale in all other 
nited Stat Rates. 


most valuable Sewin 


Ir 1s HARD TO PLEA: gE Everysopy, but 
“everybody and his friend that once uses 
Enoch Mor — s Sons’ Sapolio for cleaning and 
1 is more than satisfi It 

better and cheaper than soap. 


FAC TS FOR THE LADLES. 1es.—Mrs. Thos. L. Smith, 
Well-ville. N. V., has used her Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-ti tch Machine eleven years, with- 


out repairs, and one needle—No. 2—for 
ve 


years. See the new Improvements 
Tock-Stitch Ripper. 

HovsEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as oem 
the best article for Bold by —— 1 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold — 
ts, House Furnish — 

x, REDINGTON & No. 9 Gold 
Street. New York. 

Witson’s ADJUSTABLE IRON CHAIR for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
bed, 2 or chair, no equal. Call and see 

or send for a circular, at 38 Reade Street, 
New V Ork. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, ns, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed f 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indervical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


Apvice.—Send for fre free Price List. Jones’ 
Beale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


— 


FINE ARTS. 


UITE A SENSATION.—Have you seen 
the recent, rare, and unrivaled CHROMOS of the 
N.Y. Art-Pub. Co. Their Flowers on Silver ground; 

‘their Group of Ferns on Gold; their Paul and Vir- 
— their Lake Adriondac; their Classic copies 
rom marble—these ure some ‘of their artistic sub- 
jects that no person of taste and culture can afford 
be without. Their publications are highly com- 
‘mended by some of ous best known citizens. For 
Catalogue, &c., addre 
CH AS. HI. LYON 


4 the N. v. Art-Pub Co 
551 Pearl St. N. Y. O. Box 3332. 


— 
— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HELLMUTH COLLEG 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGE, 


HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. FRANCIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT; 
Rev. THEOWVORE IRVING, LL. D. 


begins = 2 


COTTAGE, 


NEWTON, MA&S., (near Boston.) 


MISS wiser FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 


The Autumn Term ins Se 
etc., address Miss 1.9 WILSON us as 


Rev. Henry M. of the Evrangelist, and 
Rev. Cuas. k. KNOX, ade N. kindly 
rmit personal reference; also, AMZI . 


N. J. 


ROVKS SEMINARY 
For Youne 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N 
Offers the BEST ADVANTAGES in al Branches. 
Located delightfully. Buildings new. al Pre- 
paratory a for 
ASSAR COLLEGE. 
Record of 1872. ae full particulars, sent on appli- 


U 
cation 
Lectures, 1872-3, Prof. E. L. Youmans, Rev. John 
Hall, Prof. Maria Mitchell and Rev. F. R. Wheeler. 
MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal. 


EW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


STON, Mass., 

Employs the anil — instructors in the land 
and offers better facilities for procuring a musica 
education, at LOWER RATES OF TUITION, than 
any similar Institution. FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER 
TERM THE HIGHEST CHARGE IN ANY DEPART- 
MENT. THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF BosTON UNI- 
VERSITY is connected with it under the same gen- 
eral management. Situations procured. Fall “gem 

opens Monday, September 16. Circulars containing 
full information ed N 1 application to 

Director. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, PoOUGHKEEPSI®, 
—The best equipped college for women 
in oe. Rim. $1,000,000 invested; full collegiate 
courses in every department, with accomplished 
professors, and cabinets and apparatus complete; 
careful provision made for health, for moral an 
social culture, and for everything necessary to a 
refined and comfortable home. erms per 
annum, covering all expenses of tuition, board, 
fuel, light and washing. No extras, except for 
separate instruction AI, BAN te and riding. 
Send for Catalogue to W »D N, Registrar. 
Fall Session opens Sept. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. T.. 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal, 
Will re-open Sept. 18th, 1872. 


Application for Boarding Pupils may be made to 
Miss E. J. SMITH, Packer Col. Institute, by letter 
till Sept. 5th, or later personally. 

For Catalogues, address as above. 


XH. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 

way, Opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
BTEREOSCOPES & V ViEws, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
ETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 

Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
N OVELLO’S 
Ce EAP EDI TIONS 
or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 


edges. 
Paper. Gloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folio... 
Beethoven’ Thirty-cight 1 — Der, 3 00 
7 rty-fuur Miscellaneous 
Chopin's 1 3 = 
109 
oe 19 
— Ballades . „„ „% „%% „% „ „ „ „ „„ „ „ 1 
s Lieder ohne Worte 8 
Books) folio, splendidly. bound. 150 
Mendelssohn’ — ohne Worte, be- 
50 


350 

Schubert s Ten Sonatas 1 
Dances, complete............. 75 

7 180 


MOTH ER GOOSE, 
RHYMES. Set to Music 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


Send for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co.. 
751 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


— to purchase upon her usual —— Send 
for circular containing references and culars. 
ra. C. C. THOMSON, M1 F 745 — 


HE BECKWITH SEWING Ma- 


CHINE, D: AW Sent b express to any ad- 
ECKWITH. ING MA INE COMPANY, 
No. West Broadway, New York. 


BOOK LOVERS should sub- 
enthiy J Repository of of 
otes and od stamp — 


number. J. * 
assau u Street, ew York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 0 cents. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Nineteenth Academic Lear be- 
gins August 2th. 
% pays board, fuel, washing, with common 
lish branches for fall term. Commercial va 
Languages, Music and Painting at low rates. Pre- 
pares for college, for business, for teaching, or for 
ife. A choice of three courses for ladies. 1. 
buildings. Fifteen teachers An Evangelical Chris- 
tian — Students received at SEE 17 
rtionall Send for te JOSEPH K. 
ING, D. D., Fort Edward 


Oi AND MECHANICAL ENGI- 

RING at the RENSSELAER POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, TROY,N. V. Instruction 
very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in this 
country. 1 obtain excellent positions. 
Re-opens Sept. lith. For the Annual Register, 
containing improved Course of Study, and full par- 
ticulars, address Prof. CHARLES ROW NE, Di- 
rector. 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY. AU- 
BURNDALE, MASS.—Four — Classical 
Course, including Greek. Prices re ed last year. 
Music under direction of Dr. EBEN Tou duzzn. Ac- 
ces to all the advantages of the N. F. Conserva- 
tory. Particular attention paid to common brunch- 
es. Special facilities for German, French, and 
Painting: Next year! Sept. 19th. 
Address CH . W. CUSHING. 


D VAN NORMAN'S ENGLISH, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL POR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, New Yor 

Will aoe ommence its Sixteenth Year, September 


u. 1 
For full information send for catalogue. 
Address, 


D. C. VAN NORMA 
li West Gast., _™ York. 


TEUBENVILLFE, O., FEMALE SEM- 
INARY.—This widely’known School’ affords 
thorough Christian education at a cost of little 
more than $5 a week; one-fourth 2 Clergymen. 
The 8ith session (2) weeks) opens September Llth. 
The address of all former pupils is requested. A 
grand reunion at the close of tor 
rticulars to Rev. 
, Sup’t, or Rev. A. M. Ph B. Prin- 


POUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACAD- 
Y.—This Institution furnishes — — 

accommodations, has u large corps of accomplish 

Teachers, and is, in every respect, first-cjasa. 

pl ils are curried t rough a collegiate course or fitted 
Vassar College For routers containing terms, 
-, please address the ncipal, 
Rev G. WRIGHT, A. Mu. 


ALS UT HILL — — GENEVA, 
V. —A first-class Boarding School for 
poze. Pa pils can be admitted at any time, and if 
it is desined, may ——— throughout the school 
year. Terms $90 per annum. 
— will be sent te those — © informa 
tion THO EED.- 


D. 
UDLEY INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


LADI Brooklyn Heights varding and 
Day Pupils. o course of instruction is thorough. 
Die Lewis’ system of Phys u 


. — will 1 v. For 
reular a Hen 


GROVE LADIBS’ 
ona — — Ins 


12 FOREST ACADEMY, LAKE 


FOREST, ILL. 
situated and splendidly equipped 
IRA W. ALLEN, Principal. 


OTS REALLY EDUCATED wmoral-- 


ly, mentally and ca > 
Yonkers. N. V. 


and 2 22 wit’ equal privileges. A Business 

Department and uu sical Institute with superior 
facilities. Special atéention given to preparation i. ¥.—A Boerdine hoot for Bo a 

for Coll „ Fall lerm * commen — Boys. Groun 1 
sevt «i application to K. B, | Catalogue I. JEWETT Prin. 


HEATON SEMINARY, Norrtoy, 
Mass.—The Thirty-eighth Year of Wheaton 
Female Seminary will begin on Thursday, Sept. S 
This Institution. „hien! is healthfully situated in 
Norton, ss., offers rare advantages to la- 
dies seeking a thorough and liberal educa — ‘or 
Circular apply to Mrs. C. C. 
pal. 


HESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY, PHILADELPHIA 
Miss BONNEY AND Miss DILLAYE, PRINCIPALS. 
The —— 1 — year of this English & French 
ing and Day School will open — 18th, at 
1615 Chestnut-st. Particulars from Circulars. 


BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGE.—Thorough instruction. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. ne of the most care- 
fully conducted and best sustained institutions in 
the te. For terms, etc., address 

Rev. JOHN II. BRAKELBEY, Ph. D. 


— — 


ATIN AND GREEK are taught 
tuitously in byte MILITA IN 
TUTE, by Rev. DAY. Greek Prof. 


New Brunswick. 
Box 6M, — — N. V. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SEMI- 
NARY, New Jersey.—A tirst-class Graduating 
School for ¥ oung Ladies and Gentlemen. Location 
healthful. Terms moderate. Sixteenth — 
will commence Sept. 34. Rev. L. I. STOUTEN- 
BU RGH, Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY.—Boarding- 
School for both sexes. Fall Term of this In- 
stitution begins September 4th. Board, including 
heat, light and washine. N per week. For further 
information ani catalogues address the Princi al, 
L. BURRINGTON, — WO 
NGHAM UNIVERSITY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Le Roy, New York. Thirty-ceighth 
ear ‘Bear sept. 2th. An able Faculty of Teachers 


nall partments. — under the direction of 
Mrs Prof. pas $250. 
For ogues, — L. PARSONS, 
Secretary 


HE WORCESTER FREE INSTITUTE 
Offers thorough practical instruction in the 
studies that underlie the industrial arts. Rach 
student devotes ten hours a week to practice in 
the line of his chosen profession. Address 
PROF. C. G. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 


ATIONAL 6 OLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

1. 7 by the MEN — — QUILN- 
2 12 at Trement Tem Boston, begins 
Sept. Only Artists of lag grade as teach- 


THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


HE VERNER EPISCOPAL SCHOOL. 
Trinity Chapel ae Windsor Hill, Ct. 
A Church School for 
The Rt. Kev J. W. M. Williams, D. Pat ro 
Rev. J. B. CL ARK, Rector. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM, SUCCES-. 


SORS of the MISSES GREEN, will — 
their School for Young Ladtes, at No. 1 Fifth Av- 
enue, first house from Washington Square, on 
Thursday, the 2ith of September. 


HESTER UARE BOARDING AnD 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The 19th 
Schoo! Year will begin Tuesday, September 4. 1873. 
For Catalogue and ty bo Re Rev. 
GANNETT, & Chester Savare, n. M 


ISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY’S 
. FAMILY young Ladies and 
Children, Old Hadley, all term will 
commence on WED! dv. Sept. 18, 1872. For 
circulars and testimonials address the Principals. , 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and siudson 

River Institute, Claverack, N. V. Rev. ALON- 
ZO FLACK. A. M., Pres’t. Term opens Sept. ch. 10 
Departments. 15 lastructors. DEDUCTION to gen- 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL class, 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 
English and German Boardin and Day 
for Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 Bast ud 3 
N. V., re-opens Oct. Ist. The ablest Professors and 
Lecturers are emp toyed. 
ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Elegant buildings. Twenty-three teachers. 
Cc har es moderate. Full Term commences Septem- 
Send to the President, Kev. L. C. 
SHING, D. D., Pittsburgh, Pu., for a Catalogue. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 

LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. V. Provides the 

best advantages of European and home achools, 

with much personal cure and culture. Specialties, 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Arts. 


(OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON, 


OLDEN HILL INSTITUTE, AND 
AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys, 
ear begins Sept. Eth. 
RE N. DAY, Mu. b., Principal. 


READ COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
—For Ladies, Mass. The 
Bt h achool Sept. 11, 1872. Send for cata- 
logue. HA RIS R. GRE INE, A. u.. Principal. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies. Pittsfield, Mass. Known for 

thirty years for its superior. "facilities end 1 rare 
— of location. KEV. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

orcester. Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Circular. C. B. MBTCALF, Sup't. 


LIZA BETH COLLEGIATE ScHoou.— 
Elizabeth, N. J. Home ane tuition for boys. 
Address Rev. J. C. WYCKOF 
Boys. ACADEMY, at 
ughkeepsle, N. 7. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
— N.Y. A thorough-goingschoo! 


OUNTAIN SEMINARY, BIRMING- 

HAM, Huntingdon Go., Pa.—Ne xt Session 

opens is September Sth. For Circulars ~ L. G. 
ipal. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME ayp SCHOOL 
a Boys, with Su er Advantages at Strat- 
Conn. Rev. E. H. EMERSON, Principal. 


Mees LAKE SCHOOL, Peeks- 
opens Sept. 10. 


MUSIC, &e. 
THE BEST 

NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK!! 
THE 


“CORONATION,” 


BY r. r. SEWARD AND c. o. ALLEN, 


ASSISTED BY 
DR. LOWELL MASON. 
400 large pages; price $1.50; per doz. $13.50. 


IT WILL STAND THE TEST! ! 


READ A FEW REASONS WHY 
“ CORONATION” IS THE BEST. 


Ist.—CORONATION has the best of authors. 


2d.—CORON ATION contains at least one-third more 
books. 


tunes than the other new 
3d.—CORONATION contains the most thoro 


hence is the best 
Conventions, etc. 


4th. Cone ATION is bam on fine paper, in the 
best 


adapted for Singing-Sc 


style, and is tirmly bound, — 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THE 
CORONATION,” 


AND EXAMINE IT, | 
Or send $1.25 to the Publishers fora Specimen copy, 


Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
4 Broome St., New York, and 
756 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


eo MUSIC BOOKS. 


Now select the Music Books needed during the 
next Autumn, and agreeably — r your Summer 
Leisure in examining, playing and singing from 
em 


THE STANDARD! Price $1.50; $13.50 per 


‘Destined to be the Banner Church Music Rook iy 
he Season. Singers, leaders, teachers! “ Rall 
round the banner! 
SPARE LING RUBIES! Price 3% cents. 
r Sabbath Schools. None better. 
— PILGRIM’S HARP! Price ® cents. 
For Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unoxevited. 


Take with you, for entertainment at Summer | 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE. 
225 pages of new and popular Songs and Piano- 
forte Pieces, or | 


F PEARLS. 
of the best Vocal Duets. Or, 


OPERATIC PEARLS. | 
Full of the best Opera Songs. Or, | ) 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
Full of the best Piano Pieces. Or. 


PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 
Full of the best Piano Pieces. 
Fach of the above five books costs $2.50 in boards, 
or $3.00 in cloth. Has more than 0 large pages 
full of popular music, and either book is a most en- 
— — companion to a lover of music. 
Specimens of the STANDARD sent, for the pre- 
a paid, for $1.25, and o f the other books for 
the retail price. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


25,000 COPIES OF 
1 GLORY 


SOLD IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
Our nw Sacred Music Book for 
CHURCHES, 
SINGING SCHOOLS, and 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE GLORY, 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 


IS EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE. 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC, 
CONTAINS #0 PAGES. 


By ran the Best and MOST CAREFULLY rus- 
PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. | 


THE GLORY 
1S NOW READY. 
Price $13.0 per dozen. Specimen copy will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 


A» excellent home for boys, Re- 
HARLES D. MORRIS, M. A. * 
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TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price, G per annum, ineluding the Pair of Oil chro- 
mos Wide Awake and Fast 18 Canada subscribers must 
send twenty cents in addition to pert e American postage. Moncey 
should be sent by draft or Posta oney Order. rrency sent by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNION to all parts of the ony * only twenty cents a year, or five 
Cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

The Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep” are deliverable 
at tits ace, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mail, 10 
cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 
nished, I f for framing, (the form most satisfactory and generally 
preferred) 25 cents additional (or 35 cents in all) should be rémitted. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher's sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 


one address 23 $5 (including the $10 chromos Wide Awake and 


Fast Aslee 

We want d SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing 

New N. K. K Pl. — 1 — AT Bromfeid 
‘ICES: ork, ar ace; ston romtie . 

Chicago, 75 West Washington St. ; 


Norice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simiie signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,“ by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
subscriber of the first number of his ＋ ma add with regu- 
lar printed giving name, an te of expiration of the 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 


Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 


Those who are condemned to much reading of 
newspapers in these days deserve sympathy. The 
summer heats seem to have withered up all topic; 
of news and discussion except politics ; and the 
political fight isin the main dry, dusty, and bitter 
as asand plain on an August day. The very hu- 
mor of the campaign, or what passes for such, con- 
sists of little besides rancorous personalties. With 
the best disposition to laughter, we cannot find 
anything comical in a caricature of Mr. Sumner 
weeping over the grave of Brooks, or of Mr. Gree- 
ley selling himself to Satan. To freely talk or 
write on politics, and in doing so keep one’s self 
just and generous and sweet-tempered, is as good 
a lesson in practical Christianity as aman can give 
himself. 


We hope we can enjoy a laugh at our own ex- 
pense, but we know we relish one that is in our 
favor. We listened to the guns that heralded a 
Conservative victory in North Carolina, mildly 
reflecting that the noise was unpleasant. But 
there was something highly amusing in their 
tones, when a day or two later they thundered 
out another tune. Of course, as has been repeat- 
edly remarked, the result is significant.“ We 
suppose the charges which the Republicans make 
of intimidation, and the Democratic accusations 
of fraud, may fairly be taken as off-setting one an- 
other. Ascontrasted with the last strict party 
contest in the State, the Republicans have now a 
majority of one or two thousand against a minori- 
ty there of five thousand. Evidently the colored 
vote was virtually solid, and there has apparently 
been a Republican gain among the whites. 


— — 


We sometimes ask ourselves whether there is 
not a prodigious waste of time and strength in 
this whole political controversy. Will the differ- 
ence between Grant and Greeley be so great to the 
nation, or can any one well enough foresee what 
the difference will be, to justify this vast and 
immeasurable babble all over the land ? On the 
streets, in the cars, in the shop, one hears the 
battle fought over and over again. Wherever you 
-see a knot of men gathered, the names of Grant 


-and Greeley strike your ear; take up any news- 


paper, and at once they meet youreye. And all 
the while, hardly two men can agree as to what 
really great principle is at stake. Is it not all a 
waste of breath? 

We think not. In all this discussion, there is a 
great deal of education for the citizen. The very 
confusion of old friends and foes in the present 
struggle drives a man to look more carefully into 
the grounds of his political belief. It is a supreme 
condition of a republic’s prosperity, that the 
whole people should be keenly interested in all 
national questions. Better even an excessive 
stir, with all its froth and scum, than the stagna- 
tion of indifference. When the fight is over, and 
the smoke clears away, the heat will vanish with 


wonderful suddenness, and half of us will aceept 


defeat with a good nature that now looks impos- 
sible. 


safety-valves of the nation. 


These quadrennial excitements are the | 


The editor of the Golden Age is too old in his 


business not to know that, in commenting upon 
the utterances of any journal, it is neither cour- 


teous nor just to affect a distinction between its 
editorial writers and their responsible chief. 
It is an expedient of weakness. He ought to 
see, too, that the question whether Mr. Greeley 
has, in effect, gone to the Democrats or the Demo- 
crats have come to him, is one of opinion, and 
rot Of veracity. It is one just now very generally 
discussed, and we have very clear and decided 
eenvictions upon it. Wherefore, we submit that 
the Golden Age's rebuke of a paper which calls 
itself ‘ Christian,’ and claims to be religious,” and 
the imputation conveyed in the sentence, This 
is what the Christian Union knews about truth- 
telling,” are as impertinent to the issue as though 
it had charged us with flat burglary” for call- 
ing a prince’s brother villain.” 


— — — — 


LEAVING GOD OUT. 
NE of the most significant traits of a good 
deal of the speculative thought of our day 
is its endeavor to get along without God. Elab- 
orate schemes of life and knowledge are presented 
on every side, of which the characteristic feature, 
and it would almost seem the transcendent recom- 
mendation also, is that they are schemes which 
dispense with God. There seems in many of them 
an impatience of the very idea of a present super- 
natural element in affairs. Any attempt to recoz- 
nize a moral intent in Nature, or signs of an actual 
spiritual government in the world, is declared to 
be idle. Origins and purposes are forbidden prob- 
lems. God is a being or a name with which philo- 
sophy and science have nothing todo. Their pro- 
vince is to catalogue and compare the facts and 
sequences of the physical and intellectual worlds. 
Divine intents, spiritual uses, ultimate moral de- 
signs, are resultless questions and may better be 
forgotten. 

That this is the position taken by many leaders 
of modern thought, requires no proof. The view 
is a popular one and advocated by not a few. 

But it is a view, nevertheless, which, however 
seemingly profound or wise, is narrow in its phi- 
losophy, unspiritual in its quality, and depressing 
in its result. That many of its inculcators are 
technically learned and scholarly men, makes not 
their views one whit less earthly and sensual, and 
for that reason, if for no other, intellectually shal- 
low and incomplete. And the holding of their 
views, in their application to the great problems 
of human welfare, tends to darkness and despair. 
They are none the less fraught with oppression 
and gloom, that they wear an air of wisdom. It 
is a Wisdom without God. 

Look, for example, at that melancholy concep- 
tion of human existence popularly advocated by 
Buckle and Draper, and many others, which finds 
in the mere physical conditions of climate and food, 
the sufficient and determining laws of human wel- 
fare or decline. 

Look at that view of the probable future of the 
human family which for years disquieted the vision 
of Malthus, and has been like the skeleton in the 
house to many a political economist besides,—the 
view which sees no relief from the ultimate over- 
crowding of the earth with swarming multitudes, 
starving through very redundancy of numbers, 
trampling one another under foot through sheer 
incapability of finding room. A view which finds 
war, therefore, a blessing ; and pestilence an angel 
in disguise ; seeing that they help to postpone that 


horrible time when the multitudes swarming this | 
others that will degrade society. 
mies are sot distinguished by uniforms or stand- 


little globe shall be like rats on a sinking plank, 
crowding one another off in efforts to get foot- 
hold. 

Certainly if there be one gloomier and more hope- 
less view of this world and its destinies than an- 
other, it is that view which comes through those 
eyes which decline to see anything but the reign 
of natural laws, and refuse to give God a place in 
the present guidance of the world. Cheerless, 
prospectless, funereal, they are, with all their air 
of profundity and wisdom, sensual and irrational. 

The mind which takes God into the account is 
not ignorant of these things. Whatever is true in 
the calculations of mathematics or the foretellings 
of political economy it sees full well. That climate 
and fcod do influence human progress it discerns 
perfectly. That the law of multiplication in the hu- 
man family is slowly but surely conducting to an 
occupancy of the whole globe, and to questions 
arising from that over-stocking of the earth, unan- 
swered yet, it sees plainly. . 

That mankind are prodigally spending their 
visible means of support, is a fact of which the de- 


cline of their Nantuckets and New Bedfords, the 


giving out of their oil creeks, the exhaustion of 
occasional tin-mines and coal-beds, remind it 
as promptly as any one is reminded. 

But the mind which believes in a present Divine 
Ruler is not thereby disheartened. Its forecast- 
ings are not filled with fear. 

They are not, because it remembers that one 
fact which the wisdom which dispenses with God 
forgets: the fact that God lives, and concerns 
himself still with the world he has made. It takes 
God into each problem—an element the other 
leaves out. 

It recognizes the operation of Divine influences 
above Nature—an operation which the other dis- 
regards. It believes that the world’s affairs are 
conducted by an immediate and all-loving Ruler 
in the interest of human welfare and spiritual per- 
fectness—a belief which the other, with all its 
studiousness, is too short-sighted to attain. And 
therefore it does not despair. It borrows no over- 
whelming gloom from the mighty agency of diet 
and climate on human weal. It believes that there 
are higher agencies than these; and that it lies 
not in the power of Northern cold or Southern 
heat to defeat the best hopes of a race which Edu- 
cation undertakes to elevate, and the Gospel at- 
tempts to save, It disquiets not its confidence by 
the thought of burnt-out coal-beds and uninhab- 
ited seas. It believes that the God who tenanted 
by his creatures awhile the one, and stored up for 
ages unseen the supplies of the other, will, if need 
be, open yet other supplies for human want. 

Above all, it believes that that God who became 
incarnate in human flesh to save men, is not to 


be frustrated in the fulfilment of his design. 
Poverty, ignorance,. and disease, are not to defeat 


the counsels of Infinite Love. Above their influ- 


-ences—nay, sometimes even by their means—the 


grace which stooped: te Bethlehem and Calvary 
will work out a blessing’ for mankind which no 
las of nature” can effectually prevent. 

And the mind which takes God into the problem 
holds such cheerful conviction without apology. 
It deems itse k rational in doing so. It deems it 
irrational not to do so. 

God is! That is the greatest of facts the uni- 
verse holds. God is, and he is doing well for the 
world he has made: that is the most re-assuring 
of convictions to the troubled mind. 

To leave God out, is to leave-out the chief factor 
of the problems of life and hope. To forget him, 
is not sinful only but irrational. The science or 
philosophy which does forget him, is,.as Scripture 
long ago said, seience or philosophy “falsely so 
called.” 

And such schemes pay the appropriate penalty 
of their leaving God out, by arriving inevitably at 
conclusions whieh are full of Hopelessness.and woe. 
To take God into the case is the only cheerful 
and wise way. To take him into the problems of 
life, is to make them clearer in their meaning and 
hopeful in their issue. That, and that only, is 
what can shed light on the world’s else inscrutable 
and even horrible mysteries.. God is; and he has 
not forgotten us; and he is doing well by us, what- 
ever darkness surrounds us ;—that is the thought 
whieh brings us peace. 


— — — — 


WHO IS ON THE LORD'S SIDE? 
N the endlass diversity of parties now existing 
on the fundamental questions of belief and 
life, by what sign shall friends and allies know 
each other? In all the seeming chaos, there is an 
issue joined between two great principles; be- 
tween goodness and evil; between the Lord and 


Satan; between tendencies that wilt elevate and 
Rut the two ar- 


ards or passwords. There are a hundred flags anch 
a hundred war-cries. Can we in any general way 
determine to whom we shall give our sympatizy 
and the right hand of fellowship ? 

It is commonly said that Christianity is to se‘tle 
all questions and save the world. But Christians 
are divided among themselves. The Catholic in- 
sists on the authority of the Church, and the Epis- 
copalian on Apostolic Succession, and each sect on 
its own dogma of theology or church order Fur- 
ther, all but the blind can see that some who call 
themselves Christians are to-day among the most 
dangerous enemies of human progress. ; and that 
some who make little claim to the name are doing 
work which Christ would have blessed. 

Nor, again, do we find that honesty or an ele- 
vated purpose is a satisfactory test. The worst 
excesses of the French Revolution were wrought 
by sincere men. The Paris Commune had behind 
it some genuine sentiment; of aspiration toward 
better things for the common people; but it ended 


in devils’ work. A thousand instances show that 
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neither sincerity nor good intention will keep men 
on the right side. 

Let us consult the teachings of Him who spake 
as never man spake.” Jesus distinctly foretold 
that false prophets and false teachers should arise. 
And he said with great emphasis. By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Doctrine is to be tested by 
its effect on character. That lets in a great deal 
of light. Then, again, he distinctly announced 
the fundamental laws of his kingdom. Whoever 
oteys these is certainly, if we take Christ as au- 
thority, on the right side. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Practical benevolence toward men and practical 
belief in God—these, judged even without reference 
to any special commandment or authority, are 
seen to be the principles most necessary to human 
society. So long as selfishness controls men, there 
will exist one form or another of tyranny, alike 
disastrous whether exercised by the few or the 
many. And without a living faith in God, there can 
be no stable morality ; right becomes only a forin 
of expediency ; and with the idea of duty we lose 
rudder and compass. 

We say, then, that the bonds of brotherhood in 
the good cause are Faith and Love; Faith, not in 
a doctrine or a system, not in self or in humanity, 
but in a God omnipotent, holy, and beneficent ; 
Love, as an active and controlling sentiment, seek- 
ing not her own but the good of others. Whatever 
man or sect or party works under the inspiration of 
such faith and love, is to be recognized as work- 
ing for the Lord ; is to be welcomed into brother- 
hood by all who have the same spirit; is to re- 
ceive—whatever be the name, or form of doctrine 
or organization—the sympathy and fellowship of 
all good men. All other differences are slight 
compared to this great agreement. All diversities 
as to doctrine and sacraments and church order 
are insignificant where men are at one in this: 
that their ruling purpose is to serve God and their 
fellow men. 

But,“ says the rigid churchman, ‘am I to ree- 
ognize as my fellow worker him who disowns the 
church's authority? him who denies the deity of 
my Lord? the worshiper of the Virgin? the re- 
jcetor of the Bible as inspired? and even him 
who disowns the name of Christian? Am I to 
look on any such as serving in the same cause 
with myself?“ 

Just such a question was asked of the Head of 


the Church, by his disciples, concerning one who. 


stood aloof from them—apart from the company 
of Christ and his personal followers, and so out- 
side of the visible church if ever a man was. Yet 
he ventured to use the name of Christ in casting 
out devils. The disciples expected their Master to 
put an end to such an irregular ministry. But he 
said, ‘‘ Forbid him not.“ And why? Because the 
success of his beneficent work was voucher for him. 
There is no man which shall do a miracle in 
my name that can lightly speak evil of me.” 
Wherever we see men driving out the devils of sin 
and misery in the power of love and faith, though 
they take not on them the name of His people, we 
know that they are Christ's. 

Are, then, all modes of belief and action to be 
held as equally good, if these motives underlie 
them? That does not follow. Many roads may 
lead to one place, yet some be better than others. 
We may have our own strong preferences among 
churches and parties. But in holding to our own 
we do not need to attack others. We can thank- 
fully rejoice in the good done through methods 
which we do not choose to adopt. While we do 
not cease to present those positive conceptions 
which seem to us highest and most fruitful, we 
will rejoice in the success of those who through 
other ideas are working effectively to the same 
end, the bringing men nearer to God, and into his 
likeness, Paul saw that some preached Christ 
very imperfectly, in a spirit touched with envy, 
contention, and even insincerity. ‘* What then ?” 
he says, “notwithstanding, everywhere, whether 
in pretense or in truth, Christ is preached ; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 


We hail as brethren all those who are serving in 
the holy war of faith and love. We rejoice to 
know that there are such in every land and in ev- 
ery sect. They are in the Catholic Church, in the 
Greek Church, in the bodies that are called here- 
tical. There are men who, not taking on them the 
name of Christ, are doing the very work he did, 
giving their lives for their fellow-men. There 
are hosts without number holding as sacred all 
manner of human inventions,—doctrines and 
ceremoniés and forms that have little intrinsic 
Value,—who in spite of such incumbrances are full 
of tenderness and self-sacrifice and all sweet feel- 
ing and noble action. God only knows what vital 


truth can live under all the rubbish we heap on 
ourselves. Our wisdom, what is it? Dreams that 
will vanish when the morning cometh. Our the- 
ologies and philosophies, our theories of govern- 
ment and society,—they are toys at which we shall 
smile when in heaven we shall come to man’s es- 
tate. Let us not, over these uncertain, transitory 
things, estrange ourselves from those who are our 
brothers. Let us give warm hands in greeting 
and help to whoever in any way is trying to bring 
man out of self unto God. 


POLITICAL REACTIONS. 


HAT there is a considerable reactionin popular | 


feeling concerning the South, we think no 
thoughtful man will deny. The strength of the 
Greeley party, aside from the Democratic party di- 
seipline, is in connection with this reactionary im- 
pulse. The Cincinnati movement was in its incep- 
tion a Reform“ effort; but upon the nomination 
of Mr. Greeley it immediately lost that character ; 
for Mr. Greeley is not identified with a single one 
of the ‘‘ Reforms”—financial, revenue, or civil ser- 
vice—originally contemplated. In place of these 
his supporters have made the Southern question 
their battle-field. 

In all periods of revolution and change, the 
critical periods of national history, there occur 
strong reactions against previous tendencies. The 
process is a natural one, and good comes by it. 
But the reaction is as likely to go too far as the 
original movement, and may be on the whole a 
retrogression. Ina reaction against Puritanism 
and the Cromwellian rule, England restored the 
Stuarts, and entered on the most disgraceful era 
in her history. It does not follow that because 
revolution has gone too far, a counter revolution 
is desirable. 

The North came out of the war with a fixed and 
somewhat grim determination to make sure of the 
fruits of the war. The disposition to hold the 
South with a vigorous hand received fresh and 
most effective impulse from the prompt action of 
the States, as at first reconstructed, in passing 
Black Codes” that meant serfdom for the negro. 
The quarrel between President Johnson and the 
Republican party stiffened the party up in its pur- 
pose. The Ku-Klux outrages gave it a new im- 
pulse. From various causes, the dominant feeling 
for seven years after the war, was, that the nation 
should protect the black man against those not 
yet willing to do him full justice. 


But, recently, the disadvantages and mistakes 


attendant on this policy have been strongly felt. 
The rascalities of carpet-bag governments have 
excited just sympathy for the plundered com- 
munities. The delay of Amnesty has offended the 
best sentiment of the nation. In a word, the 
evils which the coercive policy prevented have 
been forgotten; the disadvantages and mistakes 
attendant on it have been felt. So, there is a 
certain tendency toward turning square round, 
and leaving the negro to take care of himself. 

This paper has often opposed what seemed to 
us the excesses and mistakes of the dominant 
policy. We have never ceased to urge Amnesty, 
immediate and absolute. We have earnestly dep- 
recated the trust in short cuts” and sudden 
remedies which seemed to us to prevail among 
some Republican leaders. We have opposed the 
indifference to Constitutional limitations, the ex- 
cessive employment of the central government's 
power, the undue reliance on force, which has 
characterized some of the reconstruction legisla- 
tion, and much of the debate overit. In a word, 
we have done what we could to hold back rather 
than to urge on the disposition to regulate the 
South by Federal authority. Why, then, we may 
be asked, do you not oppose the party which aims 
to check this very spirit ? 

We oppose it because it seems to us to mean not 
moderation, but extreme reaction. We have been 
saying, Don't go so fast ;’ but we have no in- 
clination to go backward. The man who asked 
fora glass of wine and was soused into a hogs- 
head, fairly represents those who on asking our 
Greeleys and Sumners to be not so flercely Repub- 
lican, see them ally themselves entirely with the 
Democracy. We have hitherto been urging that 
the negro’s interests were not the only thing ; that 
there were white people; that there was a Consti- 
tution; and that these, too, should have some 
consideration. But now we see that the black 
man isin danger of being forgotten altogether: 
that the equal rights” party includes all those 
who utterly disbelieve in any equality between 
negroes and whites; that its main strength, 
and the necessary reliance of its Administration, 
if it were successful, consists in those who have 


never been in sympathy with the soundest and | 


most beneficent principles for which we have been 
contending, and the establishment of which was 
the fruit of our great war. 

We deprecate the triumph of the party of re- 
action. Should it be defeated, we are willing to 
believe that it will have had a beneficial effect in 
checking the excesses and exaggerations of the Re- 
publican party. We doubt not that its declaration 
for Amnesty hastened the return of Congress in 
that direction. That the tendency of the Republi- 
can party, as illustrated hitherto, should be mod- 
erated and steadied, we think desirable; that its 
policy should be reversed seems to us a mis- 
fortune. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


HE obituaries of the past week bring us (we 
will not say the sad)intelligence that Prof. George 
W. Eaton, D. D., LL. D., for forty years connected with 
Madison University, at Hamilton, N. Y., and twelve 
years its President, has gone to his rest. He died on 
the 3rd inst., at Woodland Height, his residence upon 
the College grounds. Dr. Eaton wa; a man of fine 
general attainments in philosophy, in literature, in 
history, and in theology, in all which departments of 
instruction, during his long incumbency, he has done 
valuable service to his College. He was also distinguish- 
ed in the Baptist denomination asa pulpit orator. But 
his chief attraction, and that which will make his loss 
mest painful to a host of loving pupils and friends, 
was a sweet and manly Christian spirit, which endear- 
ed him toall who knew him. No expansion of his in- 
tellectual powers, and no augmented experience of 
“world’s bitterness,’’ ever impaired that genial, gen- 
erous, boy-like simplicity which he brought with him 
from under-graduate days to the Professor’s chair, and 
which made him through life one of the most charm- 
ing of companions. There are few men whose death 
would bave created a wider and deeper sensation 
among our Baptist brethren than that of Professor 
George W. Eaton. 


—The Nation says a good many shrewd and 
true things, and this is one of them: “ One of the 
peculiarities of this canvass is that it is impossible to 
get the champions of either candidate to answer any 
charges against him. None of the specific objections 
to Greeley are ever met except by abuse of the per- 
son making them, and Grant’s advocates would sooner 
go to jail than tell why the President keeps Casey in 
office.” 


—We are glad to see by the daily papers that 
our friend, Captain Charles C. Duncan, has got into a 
place where his rare qualities for energetic and benefi- 
cent action can find ample scope. The late Congress 
pass d alaw by which “a commissioner is provided for 
each port of entry, without whose consent no sailor 
can be shipped and no apprentice indentured,and with- 
out the presence of whom no sailor can be paid off and 
discharged. One of the duties of the commissioner is 
to enquire of each member of a crew that is in process 
of being paid off, whether he does not wish to lay by 
seme portion of his pay, and each of his duties and 
powers make in the same general direction. The fees 
for shipping a sailor are set at $2, of which the man 
pays one-fourth, and the ship the rest—a cheap escape 
for both from the boarding-house keeper.” Captain 
Duncan holds the office of Shipping Commissioner for 
this port, under this law, and has already begun its 
duties against considerable opposition, not unexpected. 


li seems that the better class of shipping merchants .- - 


and boarding-house keepers have offere:l no obstruc- 
tion to the new law; but still a large number have en- 
deavored in every way to impede its operation. 

It has always been so with the efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of “poor Jack. and many efforts, the 
best-conceived, have failed before the combined an- 
tagonism of his own improvidence and the greed of 
his betrayers. But in the new Commissioner we pre- 
dict that the enemy of the sailor is going to find “a 
hard nut to cruck. Capt. Duncan has just that com- 
bination of firmness and good-nature that should best 
fit him for his post. The merry twinkle of his eye 
ought to convert his foe into a friend; but if not, 
there are a few lines about his mouth, which may well 
give warning that a fight with him will not be play. 


—We learn that Professor D. C. Gilman, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, accepts the Presidency of 
the University of California, lately tendered to him. 
We can scarcely avoid a predominating feeling of 
regret, at the loss to Yale. Prof. Gilman's scholarship, 
energy and executive ability, have done much to raise 
the Scientific School of that University to its present 
high position. The qualities he has shown there are 
guarantee of his success in his new position. In re- 
linquishing him from the East to the West, we can but 
give best wishes to both parties in the new union, with 
heartiest congratulations to the young college that 
profits at the expense of its older sister. 


—Where is the usual watchfulness of the New 
York dailies over the aesthetic interests of our city, in 
the matter of the new Quick Transit depot? Theyare 
generally ready to open cry on the smallest occasion ; 
have they been called off by the counter excitement 
of the Presidential campaign, or put to sleep by some 
of the Circean opiates that the great railroad magi- 
cians of the present day know so well how to use? By 
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all the descriptions we have seen of the new subterra- 
nean road of Commodore Vanderbilt, the open space 
between the new Post-office and the old City Hall is 
to be given up to him as a station-house, and the only 
breathing-hole remaining to down-town New York is 
thus to be hermetically sealed for all time to come! 
Is this encroachment, so quietly effected and yet so 
‘vital in importance, unworthy of a protest? Or do 
the citizens of New York, despairing of the issue of 
an unequal contest, habitually come down,“ when 
they see one of these railroad Nimrods aiming at any 
of their cherished rights? Can anybody tell why 
Commodore Vanderbilt should not be compelled, if 
need be, to purchase a block of buildings, to be re- 
placed by his depot, and our own poor little grass-plat 
be left to gladden the eye and cheer the heart of the 
‘down-town merchant, and constitute a single faint 
reminiscenée of the New York of the olden time? 


—An exchange says that, during one of the 
hottest days of the season, two drunken men drove 
through the village of Rowe at full speed, applying 
the whip most unmercifully to a $1,000 pair of horses, 
which were reeking with foam. But,“ adds the editor, 
„their cruelty had its reward, for one of the horses 
dropped dead in the harness while ascending the 
mountain on their return to North Adams.“ By our 
‘cotemporary’s leave, we think their cruelty would 

have received a more appropriate reward if one of 
the scoundrel drivers had “dropped dead in his 
harness,“ instead of the nobler animal he drove. 


—A Democratic newspaper of this city com- 
‘mences a leader on the “Gubernatorial Prospects” 
with this language: 

Nov that certain snecess hangs over the banners 
‘of the Liberal Democracy, the candidates for the gub- 
ernatorial nomination loom up in great numbers.” 

This is one of those little straws that show the direc- 
‘tion of the great “liberal’’ breeze, at least in the 
opinion of the Democratic party. We have all heard 
of Liberal Republicans, a company of political gentle- 
men, who boast that the Democratic party has come 

-over to them, adopting their platform and their can- 
‘didate. But here we are told of a Liberal Democracy, 
“now’’ certain of success, by the new accession of Re- 
publican votes; and forthwith a list of Simon Pure 
democrats— Church, Kiernan, Murphy, Green, Kalb- 
fleisch and Slocum’’—is set before us, from which the 
next Governor of this State is to be chosen. Does 
anybody doubt that itis the Liberal Democracy that 
is to rule this country for the next four years, in the 
event of the defeat of the Republican party? 


—The Catholic Review is in favor of Scotch 


Home Missions. It says: “Now that the negroes are 
provided for, has Archbishop Manning, we wonder, 
no zealous clergy to spare for the Scotch Presby- 
terians?”’ We like this idea. By all means let Bishop 
Manning's clergy try their knuckles on the iron ribs 
Of John Knox’s ministers; perhaps the result may be 
‘more auspicious for the interests of Mother Church 
than it was aforetime. But as the occasion of our 
meighbor’s sudden missionary zeal is Dr. Cuyler's re- 
Port of the Caledonian tendency to“ teddy,“ wouldn’t 
it be as well to establish first adomestic mission among 
the Father Toms on the other side of the channel? 
‘The spirit of the thing is not different, whether the 
: tipple is Mountain Dew or Innishowen, —is it? 


The Household. 
PINS IN PUSSIY’S TOES. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


ITTLE FRED is now in the third summer of 

his mortal life. Of course, he doesn’t remember 

much what happened in the first or the second one, as 

his is a pretty short memory. So that Fred’s observa- 

tions on matters and things this summer have all the 
freshness of a first experience. 

This summer, Fred’s golden curls have been sheared : 
—beautiful, enchanted blossoms of infancy, they have 
fallen into a box which mamma keeps privately to 
remind her of her vanishing baby. Then Fred has 
been moved into the country, and his round, blue eyes 
are growing rounder and bigger every hour with new 
and wonderful experiences. 

Most striking among them and most puzzling to 
Fred, is Pussy. Not a big cat, but a kitty, of those 
tender years corresponding to Fred’s own. What a 
wonder she is, seen now for the first time, serenely 
walking on all fours! A Maltese kit, of pure blood 
and glossy mouse color, with a little white breast-pin in 
her bosom! Evidently Puss belongs to the celebrated 
White Star Line! 

Fagerly Freddy seizes her; he hugs her very tight, 
and Pussy squirms in vain; he examines the wonder; 

‘he pokes his fat, little fingers into pussy’s bright eyes; 
he opens her mouth and looks at her little pink tongue. 
He tends her a little while with her head up, and then, 
for variety’s sake, he tends her with her heels up and 
her head hanging down. Then it occurs to him that 
Pussy’s tail is a nice handle to carry her by, and he 
tries that experiment. At last Pussy’s patience gives 
out., and out from her pretty velvet paws fly the ten 
little, sharp, pearly points that have been given her 

for her defense, and Fred feels a new sensation. He 
throws Pussy on the floor and runs screaming to mam- 
sma. Oh, mamma, mamma, Psy got pins in her 

toes! 


— 
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noticed at 


Then mamma explains to Freddy why the pins were 


putin Pussy’s velvet toes. Poor, soft, furry, help- 
less little Pussy! what could she do if she had not pins 
in her toes? Does Freddy like to have people poke 
their fingers in his eyes, or open his mouth, or feel of 
his torgue? No more does Pussy. Would Freddy like 
to be carried round, squeezed up under somebody’s 
arm, with his head hanging down? No more does 
Pussy. But Pussy cannot speak. She cannot com- 
plain—all she can do is to use the pins in her toes. 

When Freddy holds Pussy right-end up, strokes her 
gently, and speaks lovingly to her, the little sharp 
pins in her paws go away—clear in, where nobody can 
see them, and Pussy begins to sing a low, little pur- 
ring song, to show how happy she is! So, Freddy 
dear,“ says mamma, there is a right way and a wrong 
way to handle everything. If you hold Pussy gently, 
stroke her softly, and treat her kindly, you never will 
be troubled by the ten little pins in her ten toes; but 
if you trouble and worry and tease Pussy, she will 
scratch.“ 

Little Fred's lesson is a lesson also to us older ones. 

These helpless little dumb ones, who form part of 
our family, have some rights that we are bound to see 
maintained. 

We have sometimes wondered to see a helpless kitten 
or puppy given up to be tortured in a nursery, with- 
out even an attempt to explain to the children the 
pain they are inflicting, and the duties they owe to 
the helpless. Thus, what might form the most beauti- 
ful trait in the child’s character is changed to a de- 
formity. Instead of learning from the kitten a gen- 
erous consideration for weakness and helplessness, the 
little one receives in the nursery the lesson of brutal 
tyranny. 

No parent ought to allow a child the possession of 
any living creature with whose comfert and welfare 
they do not charge themselves. Children are not nat- 
urally cruel; they are only ignorant and inconside- 
rate. They have no conception of the pain they often 
inflict, even by their loving caresses. A boy, too, has 
in him a sort of wild, uncultured love of domination 
und sense of power, which are no sins, but may be 
made the foundations of great virtue, if he be early 
taught that his strength and power of control are given 
him for the protection of weakness, and not for the 
oppression of it. A boy can use the same faculties in 
defending and helping poor animals that he can in 
oppressing them; and the pets of the nursery are val- 
uable for teaching that very lesson. 

„ Oh! it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.“ 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
RY EDITH SOMERS, 


OST heartily do I thank Eleanor Alson for 

L her earnest words under the above heading in 

your issue of July 17th. And in order to keep the ball 

still rolling I will give you a little of my experience in 
that line. 

Having been teaching for several years in a primary 
school. in one of our large cities, my health began to 
suffer from the close confinement and impure air of 
the crowded school-room. I thought a change of em- 
ployment would be beneficial, and having read many 
of the arguments as to the advantages of domestic ser- 
vice, I believed them all. I considered that the wages 
Ishould receive, including board and a less expense 
for clothing, and none for washing, would be nearly 
equal to what many of our teachers received. So witha 
brave heart I called on a lady who had advertised for 
some one to care for her younger children. I told her 
a plain, truthful story, and referred her to my pastor, 
and other friends; but I could see that she was suspi- 
cious of me, and preferred some one who had already 
served in that capacity, and had written recommend 
tions. The next time I tried, it was in answer to a 
lady’s advertisement who wished an American Protes- 
tant woman to take care of her baby and sew. Expe- 
rience taught me wisdom. A friend of mine with 
whom I had been boarding helped me in the practise 
of a little deception, therefore I had no trouble in be- 
ing engaged. I found I should have a room to myself; 
the lady seemed pleasant, and everything in the house 
in good order and taste. Loving children very much, 
I gave myself fully to the work, as if I was serviag my 
own “kith and kin.“ But soon I found that while 
Mrs. 8 was ready to inake use of any service I 
might render, she did not consider herself under obli- 
gation to show me any favors. For instance: After 
she learned that I had been a teacher, it fell to me to 
help three older children in the evening to prepare 
their lessons for the next day, and sometimes I would 
help one who was a beginner in music. These duties 
were pleasant, for the children were uniformly kind 
and respectful. But when I dusted the books in the 
library, how I longed for the opportunity to read some 
of them; especially did my eye linger over the shelf 
where I arranged Dickens’ works, when they were 
bought. But the time and opportunity never came, 
for from six in the morning until nine (and often later) 
in the evening, except a few hours on Friday after- 
noon, every minute was at her command. At one 
time when she was absent from the room, having fin- 
ished my sewing, and the baby asleep, I took up Har- 
per’s Magazine, which lay on the table. I had read 
only afew minutes when Mrs. S——— returned; she 
ce what I was doing, and invented some 
e me from the room, and when I came 


errand to 


back the book was not to be seen, although I had left 
it open on the lounge. 

Of course I did not expect to sit at the same table 
with the family; but when Mrs. S—— would receive 
her intimate friends in the room where we were sit- 
ting, would it have lowered her dignity if she had 
said, by way of introduction, Mrs. —, this is my 
rurse, Edith”? I think not. Sometimes I would be- 
come interested in their conversation, and would ex- 
press my opinion; but the awkward silence that 
would follow convinced me that, in their estimation, I 
had stepped out of my place. 

We spent the summer months among the monutains, 
at a hotel where there was a large number of board- 
ers. I flattered myself that among so many I should 
find some associates, but I was mistaken; for, with 


one exception,—a lady whom I shall ever hold in 


grateful remembrance,—no one sesmed to think I was 
any different from the ignorant Irish nurses, with 
whom I managed to keep on friendly terms and yet 
avoided undue familiarity. Mr. S—— would come 
up from the city on Saturday nights, and remain till 
Monday morning. He would take the baby from my 
arms, without so much as saying good-evening, and 
yet his dog had many caresses. There was no church 
near, and on Sundays the children (fifty in number) 
roamed around where they chose. I would gladly 
have gathered them in the large parlor, for a Sunday- 
school; but, if I had had the time, think you the plan 
would have met with favor, coming from “ one of the 
nurses ? But I had not the time. Mrs. S— said I 
could read while the baby took his morning nap: but 

in the afternoon, he would need me. Well do Ire. 
member, one afternoon, when I was amusing him 
quietly in my room, his mother came in and inquired 
why I was not out-doors with him. I replied that the 
other nurses had so httle regard for the quiet of the 
day that I did not like to associate with them on the 
Sabbath more than I could help. She said,. Well, it 
is necessary that Frank should be in the open air.” 
With asad heart I took him up and went down stairs, 
wondering if she who bore the name of Christ was 
remembering the Golden Rule. 

More instances I could relate, but these are sufficient 
to show there are two sides to this subject. I would 
have no one think that ill-will has prompted me to 
write this, for there are many others like Mrs. S—. 
As Eleanor says, Ido assert the fact that where there 
is one family who would treat an intelligent servant as 
one of the family, there are ten where she would be 
treated very differently indeed.”’ 


THE PRINCESS OF THE AIR, 
"BY MRS. D. H. CLARK. 


T was very hot in Van Bustick’s circus in the 

town of Lynn, on Friday, July 15, 1870. So hot 
that the Polar bear looked like a bundle of yellowish 
tripe, or an old quilt put to soak for a washing-day. 
So hot that the little candy-boy’s wares melted 
and stuck together in one conglomeration — mint, 
lemon, “sour-balls,’"’ gum-drops, lozenges and bulls’- 
eyes—and he was forced to throw away the mass 
in disgust, to the no small ire of the head of that de- 
partment. The ginger-cakes retrograded to their pris- 
tine stage of dough; the pea-nuts blistered into a fresh 
coat of brown; the animals dozed in their cages, and 
the men blustered and swore. — 

Mademoiselle-Zephyra Delphina Cantalini was in her 
dressing-room preparing for the grand eatrance. Her 
crimps flattened out, and drooped exasperatingly over 
her temples; the rouge ran in streaks mingled with 
flour over her face; and the lampblack on her eye- 
brows resembled a stove-polisher’s “crumbs of com- 
fort”’ in a state of liquefaction. They were anything 
but “crumbs of comfort to poor Mlle. Zephyra Del- 
phina, however, and she puckered her lips into au un- 
amiable acidity. 

On the show-bills she was depicted as an airy sy- 
phide, in diaphanous gurments, spangled with dew; 
her hair unbound, a fairy wand in her hand, and her 
slippered feet almost spurning the backs of the 
steeds. In reality, she was a dumpy little woman of 
thirty-eight, with crows-feet under her eyes, a thick 
waist, “number five’’ boots, and her name was Maria 
Towcher. There had been a Mr. Towcher; but fatigue 
engendered by constant attendance on the members of 
Van Bustick’s menagerie (and the beasts is wery 
wearin’, especially them that’s cantankerous ’’), aided 
by injudicious potations of Medford rum, had hastened 
his demise. 

There was a child—a little daughter ten years old- 
named Angela. She stood by her mother’s side, ar- 
rayed in pink tarletan and gilt paper—a miniature 
Columbine—to be initiated this day into the myaterie 
of “the ring — not a “railroad ring,” nor a “ ring of 
politicians,’ but the magic circle of saw-dust, tramp- 
ling hoofs, cracking whips, and red-faced ring- masters 
Not a “ fairy circle” either, though Angela was fairy- 
like and gauzy. ' 

For months she had been in process of drill for th 
occasion. Morning, noon, and night, her feet 
twinkled on the back of Sparker, Jennie,“ 
„Vic,“ the three most amenable ponies in the esta!” 
lishment. She had learned to balance with a pole, aud 
without one—to vault lightly through a hoop cove 
with tissue paper—to stand on the point of one kidded 
foot, and kiss her hand enchantingly at an imaginary 
audience. Outside the tent were flaming placards 
setting forth the unparalleled attractions of “t® 
little Princess of the Air—the most graceful and a 
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‘complished of infantile performers! She has received 
gold medals from the crowned heads of Europe!!!“ 
As the Princess“ had never crossed the Atlantic —niy 

more, had never ventured to set foot on horse-back 
in the presence of a single unprofessional spectator, 
the above assertion might have been called in question 
by any one who should choose to take the trouble— 
but nobody did so, and Lynn was none the wiser. 


‘The townspeople flocked into the tent; rascally little 
boys gave melodious cat-calls, or, in strident voices, 
croaked “ gid epp!“ 

The band puffed and blew till their faces were al- 
most as scarlet as their jackets; the horses neighe d 
and pranced; the director of the menagerie drew at- 
‘tention to “the largest deer of the human family!“ 
and the performance was about to begin. 

Little Angela grew white as death, and clung to her 
mother’s wrist. Oh, mammy,Ican’t! indeed [ can't! 
Don't make me do it!” 

Mrs. Towcher roughly shook off the little, warm, 
moist clasp, and turned crossly to the child. It must 
bave been the intolerable heat that ruffled her serenity; 
for, in the main, she was kind to Angela, and proud of 
her beauty and accomplishments. “Jest say that 
again, will you? I'd jest like to see you backin’ out 
now, when the bills is all out, and Van Bust’ has give 
me your first month’s salary in advance, to pay for 
ihe toggery on your back! Can't do it, can’t you? 
We'll see if you can’t! Are you any better than your 
mother, that’s toiled and slaved for you ever since you 
was born—and your pore paw lyin’ stiff and cold iu his 
grave, all along o' the beasts! Are you scairt? or is it 
jest some o' your high-fangled notions?” 

T ars streamed down the little girl’s face, and sobs 
shook her small bosom. Throwing herself on her 
knees, she frantically clutched her mother’s skirts, 
‘and wailed,“ Oh, kill me, kill me, KILL ME! but don’t 
make me do it!” 

Mrs. Towcher’s patience was exhausted, and her 
anger rose with her voice: You nasty, lazy, stuck-up 
‘little trollop! Take that—and that—and that!’ She 
struck the child’s delicate cheek thrice with her hard 
hand; and Angela gave a shiver, and sank in a little 
‘despairing heap on the ground—her fair hair falling 
over her naked shoulders—the pink, gauzy draperies 
‘growing limp about her form. 

The bell tinkled for the grand entrance. Mrs. Tow- 
cher gave Angela a twitch, saying harshly, “ Come 
along, now; I'll learn you to be balky!“ 


The band were playing a triumphal march. The 
gayly-caparisoned horses filed in with their riders, and 
a pallid, unearthly little creature brought up the rear, 
Her eyes were fixed with an expression of intense 
‘anguish, while every nerve and fiber trembled. Fear 
paralyzed hér limbs, and turned to ice the blood in her 
veins. 

When the signal was given for her to leap on one 
foot, and begin her equestrian vaulting, she sat per- 
fectly motionless—frozen with terror! The ring-master 
glared demoniacally. His face grew redder than ever, 
with anger and disappointment; and he cracked his 
Whip with a warning gesture, A wild look like that of a 
hunted fawn came into her eyes—then, with a sudden, 
electric spring, she was up in air—poised light!y on one 
pointed shpper! The audience cheered and shouted. 
Their deafening applause sounded like distant thun- 
der in Angela’s ears. The surroundingsswam in a dim 
mist before her eyes; and then,—a vision of floating 
hair, imploring eyes, and fluttering robes cutting the 
air—a thud of something on the sawdust floor—a 
trampling sound of hoofs that could not be restrained 
—and a woman’s shriek piercing high over all! 

Instantly ali was confusion and dismay. The spec- 
tators, moved with deepest sympathy, drew near to 
the little bruised and mangled form; and one tender 
creature—a buxom country-woman—put her stout 
arms around Maria Towcher, and endeavored, with 
—— words of consolation, to soothe her violent 
grief. 

But, like one of old, she “ refused to be comforted,” 
and burst forth with the words, Oh, my sweet baby! 
Mammy can never beg her pardon now! I was graff 
with her, and I struck her, the sweet, deary lamb! 
Oh, my baby! my pretty little cretur!” 

“ There, there, there! I wouldn't now! Don’t give 
way so, poor dear!” crooned Mrs. Benton, the 
jarmer’s wife. I had a darling little boy gored to 
death by a bull oncet, and I kerried on jest like you 
do bow, and raved and tore, but the Lord fetched me 
round; and so He will you, if you only think so.“ 

Oh, I could bear it better if I hadu't struck at her; 
and the very last words I spoke to her was sharp and 
cruel,“ moanell Mrs. Toucher. “I always loved her, 
and took care on her, and I done it for the best! I 
thought she was goin’ to be stubborn, and spoil her 
om r’ prospects! Ob, deary lamb! oh, sweet au- 
gee * 

The remains of little Angela were conveyed to a 
neighboring cottage, the house of a Quakeress named 
Lydia Halliday. In the true Christian spirit of all- 
embracing charity, she opened her doors to the little 
tinseled body and the heart-broken mother. To her, 
the claim of brotherhood and sisterhood was as strong 
ina painted circus-rider as in “the most straitest of 
her sect”’;.and the broad mantle of her love was 
Spread to shield every sufferer, of whatever race, 
‘color, or calling. 

Sunday morning, the 17th, rose dewy and beautiful 
‘Over the town of Lynn, as if pangs of death and grief 


had no place in the shining world. The members of 


Lydia Halliday’s household went about their accu> 
tomed vocations with a certain subdued demeanor, 
as they thought of what lay draped in white in the 
upper chamber. 

When the appointed hour drew near, the neighbors 
gathered noiselessly ix the little parlor, to hear the 
last words spoken over the body of Angela, the circus- 
rider. 

Lydia Halliday went to the spotless room where 
Maria Towcher sat alone with her grief, and said, in 
the clear, measured tone of the Friends, Caleb Tru- 
man is here to say a few words over the dead; they 
want to carry the little coffin downstairs, and thee 
had better come with me.”’ 

Passively the desolate mother walked with her Good 
Samaritan to the place appointed, and, after an inter- 
val of silence, the deep voice of the Quaker preacher 
uttered forth these words: 

Jam the resurrection and the life. He that bo- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.“ 

He spoke for an hour; his tall, bent frame dilating, 
his white hair flowing over his shoulders, his eyes rapt 
and eager as those of an apostle, his voice rising toa 
weird melody. He ceased as suddenly as he had be- 
gun, and a second period of still communion followed. 

Then Lydia Halliday, rising, took Maria Towcher by 
the hand, and drew her up beside her, with these 
words: 

“Tn Ramah was heard the voice of Rachel, crying 
for her children. When the world’s people are visited 
by affliction, their torn and bleeding hearts sometimes 
seek peace and consolation in our Community of 
Friends. This sister hath lost her all, and last nicht 
signified to me her desire of joining our manner of life 
and worship. With this token, I seal her a member of 
our community, and let all who welcome her in their 
hearts, follow my outward example.” 

Thus saying, she turned and solemnly kissed the wo- 
man beside her; and she whe had been “ of the earth, 
curthy.“ was received into that fold whose only creed 
is love, purity, and the things of the Spirit. 


— — — 


THE BIRD SUMMER. 
BY MRS. MARY ESTHER MILLER. 


CHAP, 4—THE CUCKOO, 


T was while we were in the midst of the excite- 
ment about the warblers that our wrens came, or 
at least one of them, a plain brown creature, smaller 
than the chipping sparrow, but very active, hoppirg 
about alertly, whisking his tailand flying to the top of 
the locust where he sung for dear life. Anon he 
would eome down and peer into the bird-house in the 
honey-suckle, then by turns sing and go iu and ex- 
amine it again. Finally he began to carry in sticks in 
the intervals of his music, but singing was his main 
business. He was warbling to attract a mate. At last 
one came; bis rapture knew no bounds when she went 
in to inspect the house. But he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Perhaps she didn’t like the box; perhaps 
the didn't like him, though how she could help being 
pleased with both, we cohld not see. Yet she went off 
and wrenny had to advertise again fora wife. Three 
separate times did he bring a mate there. The third 
one stayed, and to our great joy, the building process 
went on. Mrs. Wren must have been a particular 
body, for she took out every twig already in the house 
and brought new ones of her own, while Mr. Wren 
helped: but it was easy to sec, he was aware the house- 
furnishing was now in competent hands. Many of the 
twigs were too long for the opening, but she with 
judgment and patience moved them along her bill till 
one end was short enough, and that she would push in 
endwise. We had in those days plenty of song, for 
Mr. Wren was at it all the while; so the west porch, 
with its honey-suckle bower, was a favorite gathering 
place. Here we spent the summer afternoons, reading 
aloud or sewing. Henry and Hervey meanwhile made 
various excursions to the river, or pasture, or wood- 
lot and brought back interesting reports. 

There was a great flight of cuckoos that year. The 
first one came with swift wings to our corner ever- 
green, and sat there making a plaintive “ coo” like the 
note of a wild pigeon. I at first thought it was some 
kind of a wild dove. This bird appeared larger than 
a robin, with a brownish drab back, and all the under 
parts very light and soft. It was clothed in purely 
Qvaker colors, and had a remarkably sweet and inno- 
cent look. Examining one more closely afterward, I 
found a bronze luster on its back feathers, unlike any 
other bird. A day or two after, we saw a pair in our 
maples, and soon we heard them many times in the 
course of the day. Their most common note, some- 
thing like this, tuc, tuc, tuc, tuc, commencing fast and 
terminating with two slow notes is mistaken, by_some, 
for tapping of wood-peckers. 

We had great curiosity to know what could bring 
them in such numbers: when Henry shot and brought 
in one for Annie to try to stuff, we opened its crop and 
found it filled with hairs and remains of a particular 
kind of caterpillar with a yellow head that was just at 
this time infesting our trees, 

“Well, Annie,“ I exclaimed, “let us not say any- 
thing is made in vain. Every bird has its particular 
work. Let us give a great weleome to the cuckoos as 
well as to every other kind that does its appointed 
part so well.“ I was reading an article, the other day 
that related the experience of Dr. Kirtland, of Ohio, 
with the blue-jays. His entire neighborhood was much | 


infested with the tent caterpillar, that threatened 
complete destruction to the fruit trees. In laying out 
bis grounds he nad planted young evergreens in 
clumps. These grew uncommonly well, and soon 
made close thickets. A colony of blue-jays, having 
been disturbed in their old haunts, came and took up 
their abode in these thickets. Presently he found 
them tearing open the bags of the tent caterpillar and 
carrying the worms to their young. This he saw them 
doing many times; the result was that after a while 
not a tent caterpillar could be found within miles of 
his colony. Yet Massachusetts law condemns the blue- 
jay and gives it up to the tender mercies of the gun- 
ners, till now it bas become very shy, and farmers ard 
thus deprived of one of their best helps. . 

But this is not the story I was about to tell. I will 
try and relate it as I did to my husband when he cams 
for his next visit. | 

We were all sitting as quietly as possible one Sunday 
afternoon in the west front room, Annie’s room, most 
of us with books. Hervey, I know, lay flat on the floor, 
looking at the pictures in Pilgrim's Progress. Letty 
was just falling asleep in my arms and a spell of silence 
had fallen over us all. One would hardly imagine that 
noise could ever be. Henry sat by the open West win- 
dow, apparently reading but really dozing. Suddenly 
there came a rush and whirr of wings close by the win- 
dow where he sat. The change was marvelous. Before 
I could speak he had leaped out. but not quite soon 
enough. He said he saw a robin furiously pursuing 
another bird, quite as large as itself; and coming close 
upon it, the other had dashed hard against the cellar 
wall. Weall went out and looked about for some clue 
to the cause of this fight. The robin had flown com- 
pletely away and the other bird, which we now recog- 
nized as a cuckoo, was seated, perfectly still, on the 
low bough of a pear-tree. Henry stole in a round- 
about way to get nearer to him. But, presently, see- 
ing that he was disabled in some manner, he walked 
directly up and took him in his hand. Poor thing! 
About balf an inch of the upper mandible of his bill 
was broken off and drops of bloed fell from it. | 

Henry said he could not live, for he had noticed in 
his shooting that a wound in the bill was fatal. Poor 
birdie! If his offense had been the stealing of robin’s 
eggs he was sorely punished, Nevertheless, we made 
an effort to help him. We had an empty bird-cage 
brought out, and having washed the bill of the cuckoo 
in cool water, we placed him carefully in it. We were 
mistaken in thinking him so soft and mild a creature, 
From that moment, all gentleness was gone. Never 
was a flercer little savage. He tossed from one side to 
the other of the cage, beat-furiously against the bars, 
and crumpled and ruffied his smooth bronzed plumage 
in every conceivable way. He would not be soothed or 
coaxed or pacified by anything we could do for him, 
and we were obliged to let him out to save him from 
destroying himself. I shoyld think that ever after he 
would forego birds’ eggs in his diet—if he lived. It 
seemed very doubtful how a bird, with a broken bill 
could obtain its food. | 

Hervey suggested. perhaps the other birds would 
be good and feed him.“ We all assented to the benev- 
olent wish, and I remarked that Audubon mentionea 
the case of a water-fowl whose injured bill grew again. 
So, while we were wishing him well, the little fellow 
flew off, and was soon lost in the leafy bowers of the 
neighborhood. 

A little more about the cuckoo; there are two kinds, 


the yellow-billed and the black-billed. Sometimes one 


and sometimes the other is more abundant. The yel- 
low-billed was the more numerous with us on thig 
summer. They build in a low bough or on a shrub. 
The poet Lowell has a pair that frequent his garden 
and breed there. Each species of ours is entirely dif- 
ferent from the Furopean cuckoo, which makes no nest 
of its own but lays its egg in some other bird's nest ta 
be hatched and brought up without any further care 
on its part. Wordsworth's lines to the cuckoo apply 
well to our American bird. | 
TO THE CUCKOO. | 
O blithe new comer! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice; 


O Cuckoo! shall I caH thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 


While I am lying on the grass 

Thy two-fold shout I hear, 

That seems to fill the whole air's space, 
As loud far off as near. 


* * * * * * 


Thrice welcome, darling ot the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird; but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 


The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush and tree and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove | 
Through woods and on the green; f 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; ) 
Still longed for, never seen. 


And I can listen to thee yet ; 
‘Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget ; 
‘That golden time again. ; 


O bleased bird! the earth we pace 


tial, 
That is fit home for thee. 
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The Chureh. 


HOME. 
COLORED CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN NEW ORLEANS. 


. HIS was known as the St. James Church. It 

is now the Central Congregational Church Dr. 
C. H. Thompson, Pastor. It promises to be a power, 
as to piety and order. It attracts much attention, 
and is studied as a pattern as to organization and 
discipline, and also as to Congregational singing and 
fabbath-school management. It worships in the sub- 
stantial brick edifice recently purchased by the colored 
people of New Orleans, aided by a loan of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. These statements are de- 
rived from Rev. S. S. Ashley, and are entirely reliable. 


REVIVALS IN WESTERN COLLEGES. 

The great revival in Lawrence, Topeka and other 
places visited Washburn College also; a number of 
conversions took place, and its influence is still felt. 

The revival at ‘Ripon, Wisconsin, also visited Ripon 


College, and some thirty students were converted. 


in Olivet, Michigan, revivals are frequent. Recently, 


“nearly all the students who remained unconverted 
nave been moved and apparently converted. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS FROM THE WEST. 


The Home Missionary says that the East is furnish- 
ing less, and the West more than its quota of Congre- 
gational ministers. We take the following exhibit 
from their College Society column: 


“Basing the reckoning on the number of church 
members, the East fell short 54 in 72; 48 in 71; 33 in 
70; and 20 in 69. The colleges nurtured by this So- 
ciety furnish every year a larger proportion of the 
graduates that enter our Theological Seminaries. They 
now furnish about one-third. The significance of 
these facts is this: that the East, having invested 
$850,000 in Western colleges, is receiving larger and 
larger dividends every year, the most valuable of which 


are Congregational ministers. 


JEWISH RABBIS. 
In the New York School Journal, of August 3, is an 


extract from the Jewish Messenger, of this city, as 


to the educatiou of the Jewish Rabbis, that will cause 
surprise. It plainly intimates that the Jewish Colleges 
of this country are merely nominal, and that in He- 
brew learning there is neither activity, earnestness nor 
practical zeal. Hence they cannot educate a ministry 
capable of reading and expounding the Hebrew Old 
Testament, and adequate to meet.the religious wants 
of the Jewish Synagogues. As a result of this the Mes- 
tenger says, “there is not a single Jewish pulpit in 
America occupied by a minister instructed on our 
soil.“ We infer, then, that our Jewish Synagogues re- 
sort to Europe for their Rabbis. 

Is this owing to the influence of our state of society 
opening avenues to gain? Does this absorb the Jews 
in business and money making? Or is it a tendency to 
give up Judaism that leads to this result? Orisit both 
combined? We have heretofore spoken of the drift of 
the Jewish mind in these directions, under the influ- 
ence of our institutions. 

An article in the Jewish Times of August 3d takes 
substantially the view which we have suggested. 
Alexander Weil is quoted as stating why the Jews of 
France do not found schools to study Hebrew; and 
as saying our rich Jews know nothing but arithme- 
tic.“ The editor adds, Emancipation, freedom, 
liberty, mean, in the eyes of too many of our co- 
religionists, the exclusive pursuit of wealth, the aping 
of demoralizing fashions, isolation from their breth- 
ren, avd a forsaking of the path which alone has 
carried our people through the thorny wanderings of 
the ages.“ 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Ihe receipts of the month of June were $34,510.91; 


volumes issued, 87,866. At a special meeting, July 11, 
grants of books were made to the number of 8,239 vol- 
umes, besides others to the value of $1,198.80. Thirty- 
four volumes in raised letters were granted for the 
blind. It scems to have been decided to continue to print 
the Scriptures in the Dakota language, since it appears 
from Dr. Williamson's letter that there are not less 
than 32,000 of them, and that they are increasing, and 
not dying out. In 1804, they were estimated at about 
15,000; in 1835 at 25,000; and now at 32,000. Dr. William- 
son’s letter was in reply to the Secretary, and was de- 
signed to throw light on the expediency of publishing 
the Bible in the Dakota language. The facts stated as 
to the increase of the Dakotas are striking and unusual 
in the history of the Indian tribes. 


~ COLLEGES FOR IHE FREEDMEN. 


There can be conceived no greater work than that 
of forming teachers and preachers for the coming 
millions of our freedmen. Yale and Harvard have 
done a great work for America. A similar work is to 
be done for the freedmen by their early colleges. 

For this reason, we notice with deep interest the 
seven institutions, under the care of the American 
Missionary Association. About five pages of the 
— ms Missionary are devoted to accounts of the 
Commencements of these institutions, taken from no- 
tices of papers published at the South. Of these in- 
stitutions, two are normal schools, and the rest 


colleges. The colleges are the Fisk University, Nash- | 


ville, Tenn.; Straight University, New Orleans, La.; 
‘Talladega College, Ala.; Atlanta University, Ga.; 
Berea College, Ky. The nermal schools are Hampton 


Normal School, Va., and Le Moyne Normal and Com- 
mercial School, Memphis, Tenn. The Southern papers 
express the highest appreciation of these institutions. 
Thus the Talladega News says: We heard classes ex- 
amined in Latin and Greek, and their proficiency was 
marvelous. We congratulate the colored people on 
this evidence of their capability of acquiring an edu- 
cation.“ Each of these institutions has a wide field, 
and we trust will do a work for coming ages. We 
trust that the article in the Amcrican Missionary will 
be carefully read. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


Much is said and thought of the freedmen, and this 
leads to the impression that much is done for them. A 
few statistics will show that this impression is errone- 
ous. As reported in the American Missionary, the 
contributions of the Presbyterian Church (North) were 
only #£0,081; those of the Baptists $49,000; those of 
the Episcopalians only $15,000; the Methodists (hy es- 
timate) not much over 850, 000, in all less than $200,000, 
from four large and wealthy denominations. The 
amount from the Peabody Fund, is about $106,000 per 
annum. But the proportion of this given to the freed- 
men is not known. It is estimated at about $50,000. 
Hence the need of greatly increasing liberality,and for 
it the American Missionary Association makes an earn- 
est appeal. 

SUCCESS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


At the meeting of the American Board in Chicago, 
one of the leading pelitical papers endeavored to show, 
by a comparison of expenditure and results, that the 
contributionglof churches would better be expended at 
home. This was proved te be an erroneous statement, 
by showing that the results of missions exceeded those 
of preaching at home, when compared with the 
amount expended. 

The Episcopal Spirit of Missions has recently been 
called on to answer a similar.statement, and does so by 
referring to the statistics of the Episcopal Church and 
some others. 

On this, the July number of the Missionary Herald 
in a studied article, full of statistics, refutes it as to the 
missions of the American Board. 

In the August number of the Foreign Missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church, the question is considered at 
large, DO MISSIONS PAY? It is shown that they do pay, 
by reason of (1) their commercial value, (2) their incl - 
dental advantages, (3) their direct success. Under the 
third head some statements are so summary that we 
can present them. He begins with the Presbyterian 
Church, and then considers others: 


The foreign field for the past ten years has yielded 
more converts in proportion to the labor expended, 
than the home field. . 

The number added to. the Presbyterian Church in our 
land in 1870 on profession of faith, compared with 
the whole membership was 6 percent. 

The gain of Foreign Mi ns as a whole * 

Gain of the A. B. C. F. M. as a whole . 14 “ 

* Presbyterian Missions in India 16 “ 

A. B. C. F. M. in Eastern Turkey 18 “ 

* Presbyterian Missions in China 23 “ 


“This statement shows a heavy preponderance in 
favor of conversions on the foreign field. In the 
Sandwich Islands alone, ‘the number of persons re- 
ceived into church fellowship on profession of faith, is 
more than equal to the present population over four 
years of age, amounting in all to 55,300, or on an aver- 
age about 1400 to each ordained missionary.’ ‘The 
number received into twenty churches in the twenty- 
six years following 1837, was 49,715, which is an annual 
average of about 19000.“ 


Taking a more general and comprehensive view of 
the whole field, the following statements are made: 


Jo compute the results of modern missions is simply 
impossible. Figures cannot express them; nor are 
they visible to the human eye. but it is interesting to 
know, that outside the bounds of Christendom there 
are four thousand centers of Christian work aud Gos- 
pel teaching; 2,560 congregations, 273,000 commu- 
nicants, and 1,350,000 nominal Christians.” The 
Rev. Dr. Mullens, Corresponding Secretary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, says: In more than three 
hundred islands of Eastern and Southern Polynesia, 
the Gospel bas swept heathenism entirely away, The 
missionaries of the four great societies (English) have 
gathered 400, 0% people under Christian influences, of 
whom a quarter of a million are living, and 50,000 of 
these are communicants.”’ 

Similar statements are made by Dr. Butler, in his 
work on the land of the Veda: 

„Not much less than 300,000 Christian converts in 
communities having renounced heathenism, and num- 
bering 1,151,721, testify to the eminent success of Chris- 
tian missions. Over 31,000 Christian laborers are to- 
day in the field of the world. More than 626,000 youth 
are in Christian schools. In India and Burmah there 
are 7,480 missionaries, native preachers and catechists ; 
nearly 3,000 stations and out-stations; 70,857 commu- 
nicants; 137,326 youth in schools, and 6,584 pious boys 
being educated for a life of Christian labor.” 


On the other hand there are statements in the 
Catholic World for August, as to the character of the 
converts of Protestant Missions in India, designed to 
show that asa general fact they are mercenary, aud 
morally worthless. Quotations are made from Pro- 
testants, and from civilians, to substantiate this view. 

As to Roman Catholic Missions in India, it is said that 
they far exceed the Protestant Missions, in economy, 
success, and the moral and religious character of their 
converts. We give the following statistics: 


ln India, to-day, even Dr. Butler is forced te admit 
there are close on a million actual practical Catholics, 
with hundreds of churches, and a ministry of foreign 
and native priests amounting to seven hundred and 
seventy-nine, who are 1 at an expense to the 
Society de Propaganda of twenty-eight thousand 
dollars, while their schools, numbering, according to 


: the Catholic Register of 1889, one thousa con 
over thirty —— native pupils.’ * * 


The economy of their system is asctibed in part to 
the fact that the missionaries have no families te #up- 
| port, and can practice greater self-denial. 


FOREIGN. 
THE GREKK CHURCH AND OLD’ CATHOLICS: 


E are so far removed, locally, from the Greek 
Church and her practical operations, that, 
though she ts one of the leading powers in the Chris- 
tian world, we are almost entirely out of sympathy - 
with her asa living reality. It is only now and then 
that some event brings her up as an influential factor 
in the coming destinies of the world. 

Such an event is the Old Catholic movement. Dr. 
Dullinger, Hyacinthe, and their followers, in protest- 
ing against the Ultramontane Jesuit movement which 
was consummated by the decree of infallibility, though 
professing to hold to the true Catholic Church, are ex- 
communicated from the Papal fold. How natural, 
now, that they, still claiming to be the trae old Catho- 
lies, should look for sympathy to those who stand on 
similar ground. Of these, the English National Church 
and the Gresk Church are the chief examples. They 
both profess to adhere to the real, primitive Catholic 
Church, and denounce the abuses and coreuptions of 
the Papacy. 

Hence Dr. Dillinger in his lectures, and especially 
in that on Christian Unity, suggests an organization 
of those churches in the true unity of the- primitive 
Catholic faith, in connection with the Oldi Catholics 
As bearing om this, he devotes one lecture to the his- 
tery of the Engtish Church, and utters a virtual appeal 
to the Greek Church to take steps toward such a unity. 
The same appeal was made in the programme of the 
Conference of Old Catholics at Munich, last September. 

A reply to thie proposal, addressed to Dr. Dallinger, 
has been issued by a layman of Moscow, who repre- 
sents the opinions of the thinking Russian laity. A 
summary of it is found in the Guardian. 

Taking a histerical standpoint, he inquires of the 
Old Catholics, What are the new elements against 
which you protest, and what the old which you hold? 
How far back de you go to get the real old Catholicism ? 
He aims to show that the supremacy of the Pope, 
against which they protest, is an essential part of the 
Romish Church, ever since the great schism that di- 
vided the Greek and the Latin churches, and that to 
get rid of it thoroughly and of all its connected errors, 
they must go back to the time when all were united 
in the faith hela by the Greek Church now. The only 
real old Catholic doctrine, therefore, is that of the 
Greek Church, and their only refuge is to-flee to her 
besom. 

As for the Protestant bodies, he characterizes their 
faith thus: “Itis a self-created, rugged faith, unable 
on the unstable foundation of individual thought and 
conscience, to keep its ground against the active as- 
saults of rationalism.’’ According to him, Europe is 
now divided into two great hostile camps, one led by 
the Pope, with despotic sway, the other based on ra- 
tionalism, and with the watchwords, Liberty and 
Progress, and yet resulting in rank infidelity or athe- 
ism, which Protestantism cannot resist. 

No church has so high a historical standpoint as the 
Greek. The leading primitive Councils are all hers. 
And it is instructive to look upon the ecclesiastical 
history of Romanism and of Protestantism in the 
world, from her point of vision. This author illustrates 
his positions by a great variety of historical statements 
that we cannot quote. The power of the Greek Church 
is rising and extending, sustained by Russia, one of the 
growing powers of the world, the magnitude of whose 
future it is hard to forecast. It cannot but interest us 
to know what such a church thinks on the great prob- 
lem of the unity of the church, and how she reads the 
facts of church history. 

Her theological system ignores both Augustine and 
Calvin, and stands at this day as it was left b John of 
Damascus, and she takes no part in the great Armin- 
ian coutroversy of modern times. Whether this de- 
notes unreasoning conservatism, or stability in the 
truth, we shall not now attempt to inquire 

ENGLISH CHURCH IN ROME. 

It appears that the English Church will not be able 
to retain the Chapel in which they have thus far wor- 
shiped in Rome. It is therefore proposed to builda 
large Church, which shall worthily represent the na- 
tional Church of Fugland. A meeting was held at 
Willis’s Rooms, for this purpose, the Bishop of Gibral- 
tar in the chair. He stated that both in Italy and 
Spain, Englishmen were generally looked upon as 
creedless infidels, and that it was a duty warthily to 
represent their faith and worship. Various speakers 
advocated the measure. One appealed to the example 
of the Americans, who had given $18,000 for a site, and 
were to expend #100,000 on the Church, and he hoped 
Englishmen would not allow themselves to be beaten 
by their transatlantie cousins. It was resolved on 
motion of Canon Gregory, “that the time had arrived 
when it was absolutely necessary to provide a perma- 
nent Church for the Anglican congregation worship- 
ing at Rome.“ Also, on motion of the Earl of Powis, . 
the meeting pledged themselves to do all in their 
power toraise the funds needed for a church, a church 
library and a parsonage. 
| REPORT OF CHURCH ASSOCIATION, ON THE BENNETT DE- 

CISION. 
The Church Association represents the evangelical 


portion of the Church of England. They sustained 
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the prosecution of Mr. Bennett, and their council re- 
ported on the decision to their subscribers, as follows: 


Princess of Wales, and earls, lords, and foreign minis- 
ters without number. The Swedish peasant girl can 


regret and intment. They do not desire 
2 —— trom — or their friends the pain- 
ful fact that the specific object for which the prosecu- 
tion was undertaken has so far failed, that any clergy- 
man of the Church of England may use with impu- 
nity the language which Mr. Bennett uses in the third 
edition of his Plea for Toleration, and in his other 
works included in the articles of charge, aud that in 
such cases the laity are entirely without redress. On 
the other hand, it should be observed that Mr. Ben- 
nett’s lan was permitted to escape condemnation 
only because it is supposed to be possible to give to the 
expressions used a meaning not inconsistent with the 
Protestant doctrine now judicially declared to be 
alone the doctrine of the Church.“ 

We bave shown in our analysis of the judgment 
that the Roman Catholic doctrines of Transubstantia- 
tion and the worship of the host were definitely con- 
demned by it, and that the doctrine contained in Mr. 
Bennett’s words, whatever his real belief, did not of 
necessity go beyond the Lutheran doctrine of Con- 
substantiation. 

The Council insist on the fact that by this decision 
the doctrines of the Church of England are declared 
to be diametrically opposed on these points to those of 
the Roman Church, and that no man can with a good 
conscience teach Romanism in opposition to them and 
yet remain in the English Church. 

They promise to continue a steady opposition to the 
cfforts to introduce Romish errors, and exhort all the 


Evangelical party to avoid rash action, that is, imme- | 


diate secession from the church. 

Whether they will inaugurate new prosecutions is 
not yet decided. If any unambiguous teaching of the 
Romish doctrine occurs they probably will. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 

It appears that tickets ofadmissien to the Bethnal 

Green Museum had been issued by Mr. Cole, chiefly to 

peers, and to members of the House of Commons, 

available for Sundays after 2 o’clock P. M., although 

to the multitude the museum is closed on that day. 
With respect to this, Mr. Foster, in the house said: 


“He did not consider that Mr. Cole was to biame for 
thus atl precedent; but both Lord Ripon and 
he thought it was most desirable that the practice 
should not continue, and that whatever their owa 
personal opinions as to the ty * 
museums on Sunday, there could no difference of 
opinion that this museum should not on Sundays be 
open to the rich and closed to the poor. The Commit- 
tee of Council, therefore, passed a minute that the po- 
lice were to be instructed to take from visitors all 
tickets of admission on Sundays, and that no more 
such tickets should be issued.”’ 

It appcars that Sir R. Wallace was by an ivory 
ticket made an exception, on the ground that he was 
ibe owner of the pictures in the museum. He declined, 
however, to use it: 


He was obliged, he said, for the pass offered to him 
but, as the Lords of the Committee of Council were o 
opinion that no Sunday 4 should be granted, he 
telt that he must decline to make use of the ivory 
ticket except on occasions when business required that 
he should do so,‘ as I have no doubt it would create a bad 
impression among the inhabitants of Bethnal Green 
were the museum to be opened only to a privileged 
few on Sundays.’ (Loud cheers.) Sir Richard Wallace 
added that, in bis opinion, it would be an advantage 
—— all such institutions should be opened on Sunday 
aiternuoons.”’ 


The Week. 
From Tuesday, August 6, to Monday, August 12, 1872. 
ARLIAMENT has been prorogued. The 
Queen’s speech referred to the successful pro- 
gress of the Arbitration, and recognized the discoveries 
of Livingstone and Stanley, by recommending the 


adoption of more vigorous measures for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade on the coast of Africa. 


—The census is at last complete. It shows that 
the total population of the United States is 58,558,371 
Of these, 19,495,565 are, as a contemporary puts it, 
“gentlemen,” and the rest ladies.“ This gives the 
ruder sex a majority of 428,659. 


—A dozen tickets for a poor children’s excursion 
Were sent by the New York Times to the Stock Ex- 
change, the other day, and in obedience to an uproar- 
ious vote were “auctioned off,” at prices ranging from 
$12 to $255, the entire proceeds of the sale amounting 
to $€54.50, which sum was turned over to the relief 
fund. The excursions continue at the rate of two a 
week, and the sum total of the fund is now $18,246. 


—California newspapers are full of railroad pro- 
jects, and the quarrels arising from rival schemes. 
One party is for the Central Pacific Company, another 
denounces that corporation as a swindle, and two more 
parties are subscribing for new roads—one to be called 
the San Francisco and St. Louis, and the other, the 
Colcrado River Railway. 


—Under the new Law, small packages of mer- 
chandise, not exceeding twelve ounces in weight, com- 
posed of dry material not calculated to damage the 
mails, may be mailed to one address at the rate of two 
‘ents for each two ounces, or fraction thereof, prepaid 
— — stamps. No writing allowed, except the 
Address. 


—Mlle. Nilsson's wedding was attended by nearly 
all the notables of London; and the scene in West- 
minster Abbey is described as haviug been very im- 
pressive. The list of titled personages with the presents 
sent by them to the bride includes the Prince and 


pennies in the streets of Stoekholm. 


—Mr. Vernon Harcourt and others think that 
there is danger of over-legislation in the English Par- 
liament. During the session just closed, bills have 
been introduced to prevent bathers in the Hyde Park 
lakes from using soap; to compel railway companies 
to furnish “ foot-warmers*’; and to preveat the train- 
ing of very youthful acrobats. None of the bills were 
passed, but then it looks fussy, you kuow. 


— The Knights of St. Crispin, at Lynn, are at 
swords points with the manufacturers again, and the 
latter have combined not to employ members of the 
Society in their establishement. Hereupon the Cris- 
pins threaten to withdraw the $1,500,000 which they 
have on deposit in the Savings Bank, and as this would 
probably cause the suspension of the Bank it is a 
weighty threat. 


—It is supposed that the American representa- 
tives at Geneva have completed their case, and that a 
reply is in course of preparation by the English agents. 
It is believed that a supplementary case has been filed 
on the part of Great Britain; but all proceedings are 
conducted with complete secrecy. 


—Remarkably brilliant and highly-colored au- 
roras have been seen all over the Eastern States during 
the week, and notably on Thursday night. The be- 
lievers in the predictions of the astronomer, Planta- 
our, regarding a comet which he says will strike the 
earth at about this time, are watching the sky with 
great anxiety. 


—Lerdo, the successor of Juarez, in Mexico, has 
signalized his accession to power by a decree of am- 
nesty to all political offenders except lieutenant- 
generals under Maximilian. Only one revolution, and 
that of a local character, has occurred since Juarez’ 
death. 


—There is just now a dangerous epidemic of 
letter-writing. Every politician who has anything to 
say selects some other politician who may or may not 
have something to say in reply; writes a letter, 
and sends it, not to the person addressed, but to the 
papers. 

—Governor Warmouth, of Louisiana, has with- 
drawn asa candidate for re-election in favor of D. G. 
Penn. Itis supposed that he will try to get into the 
United States Senate on the Greeley ticket. 


— The Press-law of Russia has been revised, and 
a strict censorship will hereafter be exercised, with 
reference more particularly to literature of an unsound 
and hurtful character. 


—Novgorod, where the great annual Russo- 


Asiatic fair is in progress, was nearly destroyed by 
fire on the 7th instant. 


—Montana held an election for Congressional 
delegate onthe 5th inst. The contest was very close, 
and the result is still in doubt. 


—President Grant, with his family and General 


Sheridan, have been in Northern New York. They 
have now returned to Long Branch. 


—King Amadeus has signed a decree providing 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in the colonies of 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

A serious election riot occurred in Quebee on 
Tuesday, resulting in bloodshed and loss of life. 

—Fnglish poachers are using dynamite and 
other explosives to kill fish by wholesale. 

—Mr. Greeley has been traveling through New 
Hampshire and Vermont during the week. 


OSSIBLY it may have been good politica! 
generalship, on the part of the Tribune to stake 

its reputation on the result of the North Carolina 
election. It ought to know its own business best. At 
at any rate nearly every one supposed up to Wednes- 
day that the Democrats had carried the day, and in 
this city the conviction was driven home to the minds 
of all within bearing distance of the City Hall Park, 
by a salute said to have been fired at the expense of 
Tammany Hall. We take pleasure in reversing our 
last week’s statement, premising, however, that there 
is talk of contesting the Republican victory, and as- 
sertions of disbelief in the returns, which are of course 
unofficial as yet. The Tribune now foots up the ma- 
jority of Caldwell the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor at about 1,000, while the Times places it as high 
as 2,000. Now there arises a mighty out-cry about cor- 
ruption, just such as would have arisen in the Admin- 
istration camp had the victory rested with the opposi- 
tion. Whatever the official returns may prove, it is 
well that Republicans should remember that naturally 
North Carolina is more loyal to the Union than are 
any of the southern states. During the war she wasa 
thorn in the side of the Confederacy. and, until car- 
pet-baggers demoralized her politics, she was strongly 
Republican. This being the case it behoves us to re- 
rember that many of the other states had not so good 
a Republican basis on which to build, while carpet- 
bagging has been very effective in almost every in- 
stance. 


There is reason to believe that in spite of Mr. 
Sumner’s letter, and the scattering declarations in 
favor of Mr. Greeley, which it has brought out from 


colored men, their vote in North Carolina. was ‘cast 
almost uvavimously ‘a favor of the Republicans. Ex- 
act figures are of course Unattainable, but the burden 
of proof favors this conc ‘usion, and it bas a very im- 
portant bearing upon the result in November. Mr. 
Frederick Douglass has written a letter and miade 
come effective speeches in favor of General Grant; 
and bis influence can hardy be estimated, for 
he has a remarkable power over any audience, 
and we can readily believe that his arguments 
will bave great force with the southern Wacks. 
It is fortunate that the weight of Mr. Douglass’ influ- 
ence is soinvariably thrown on the right side, not only 
in politics but in morals and education. The colored 
vote at the south is to some extent doubtful, but we 
believe that its bulk will be cast in favor of the Ad- 
ministration, and we learn from sources which we 
consider trustworthy, that in this city certainly, and 
presumably all over the North, the negroes have made 
up their minds that Mr. Grecley is no longer to be 
trusted as their political friend. 


One of the most telling points in Mr. Sumner's 
letter to the colored men was his arraignment of the 
President for having slighted Mr. Douglass in his con- 
nection with the Santo Domingo Commission. The 
facts of the case, on the authority of the Hon. Andrew 
D. White. one of the Commissioners, were, that Mr. 
Dcuglass and General Sigel were attached to the Com- 
mission as Secretaries. He was assigned quarters in 
the Admiral's cabin, ate with the Commissioners, and 
was treated throughout the Voyage with all the cour- 
icsy accorded to his fellow-Secretary. Moreover, all 
this was done in compliance with orders known to 
have come from the President. On reaching the 
Potomac mail boat, Mr. Douglass was, despite the pro- 
test of the Commissioners, excluded from the first 
cabin, and they, the Commissioners, thereupon left 
the table. Douglass and Sigel left for their homes 
im mediately on reaching Washington, and Mr. White 
has no doubt that they would have been included in 
the invitation to the State dinner, had they been in 
town. The Tribune very fairly publishes these state 
ments of Mr. White’s, and we would like to see it put 
itself right upon the case of Cadet Smith. It has given 
currency to the story that the President has used his 
influence to make Smith's academic career hard for 
him, and we may surely look for some explanation. 
Probably the President, in common with nearly all 
West Pointers, is not especially in favor of colored 
officers; but that he has done his whole official duty 
by Cadet Smith, is, we think, fully proven by the 
record. 


Once in ten years or thereabouts it is well to 
have a pretty thorough overhauling of Asylums for 
the Imane, for it is a well established fact that any one 
whose daily duties require him to associate with insane 
persons, soon comes to believe that every one whom 
he meets is more or less of unsound mind. It is thus 
quite possible that sane persons may be confined 
indefinitely, their custodians actually believing, the 
while, that the restraint of an asylum is necessary. 
Such a combination of circumstances offers an admira- 
ble opening for rascality, and affords unequaled facili- 
ties for locking up inconvenient individuals whom it 
is not expedient to murder. Whether or not the 
charges are true which Mr. Van Vieck, a recently 
liberated inmate of the Bloomingdale Asylum, brings 
against the Superintendents, is still an open question 
which will shortly be tested in court. If half that he 
seys is true, and his statements read like those of a 
bad man, it is high time that a thorough investigation 
were made. We are sorry tosee that politics arecreep- 
ing into the discussion, which we suppose is owing to 
the fact that the Tribune first published Mr. Van 
Vleck's statement. Reporters of certain journals say 
that they can get no satisfaction out of the Asylum 
officers, while those on the other side profess to have 
been treated by them with the greatest courtesy. A 
committee, for whose character and capacity the 
Evening Post vouches in strong terms, wholly excul 


pates the managers. 


We learn from tne telegraphic despatches that 
the Gladstone ministry has gained a brilliant partisan 
victory in the Galway election case, the main facts of 
which we cited on their frst announcement. To re- 
capitulate briefly, an election was contested on the 
ground that the successful candidate gaimed the day 
through priestcraft. This claim was sustained by the 
Justice before whom the trial came off, and the defeated 
candidate was declared elected in a bitter anti-Roman 
Catholic speech from the Justice. Great excitement 
followed among the Catholics, and in due time a mo- 
tion was made in Parliament that would have led 
to the censure or removal of Justice Keogh 
for disregard of the law in his Galway decision. This 
motion was lost, that is to say, the Government was sus- 
tained by 100 majority. Tbis will make the Government 
very unpopular in Ireland, where the “Home Rule“ 
party bas been gaining strength of late among people 
who take a reasonable and un-Fenian view of affairs" 
The debate in the Commons is described as having 
been very bitter, and the Government will doubtless 
lose beavily in Irish supporters. Furthermore, the 
Attorney General has decided to prosecute twenty-four 
of the priests who are accused of intimidating electors, 
and itis certain that the legal proceedings which must 
ensue will stir up the old feud between Catholics and 
Protestants, which is always smouldering. 
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Vor. VI., No. 8. 


‘Seientific and Sanitary. 


COHESION FIGURES. 


y OHESION is the force which unites two mole- 

cules of the same nature; for example, two 
molecules of water or of iron. This force is strongly 
exerted in solids, less strongly in liquids, and scarcely 
at all in gases. Its intensity decreases as the tempera- 
ture increases, because then the repulsive force due to 
heat increases. Hence it is that when solid bodies are 
heated they first liquify, and are ultimately converted 
into the gaseous state, provided that heat produces in 
them no chemical change. In large masses of liquids, 
the force of gravity overcomes that of cohesion, and 


‘consequently the liquids take no special shape; but in 
‘smaller masses cohesion predominates, and liquids 


then present the spheroidal form. This is illustrated 
by drops of dew on the leaves of plants, and it is also 
seen when a liquid is placed on a solid which it does 
not moisten; as, fer example, mercury upon wood. 
Owing to this property, most kinds of oil, when 
poured on water, spread over its surface, and sooner 


or later break into variegated patterns, some of which 
‘are of great beauty. 


‘ihe forms assumed exhibit 
great regularity, and most all the common oils pro- 


-duce different model: of patchwork, according to the 
‘duration of exposure. It has been found by experi- 


ment that, from the construction of the oil-film, we 
can with considerable certainty determiue the kind 
of oil examined, and also its genuineness. These pat- 
‘terns are the cohesion figures which have been so ably 
investigated by Tomlinson, Moffat, and Carter. 

To produce these figures in perfection, Dr. Carter 
says that a drop of oil should be let fall from a dry, 
pointed burette, from a height of about four inches, 
upon the perfectly still surface of pure water contained 
in a common soup-plate or glass-basin. We may 
briefly describe some of the effects produced, as fol- 
lows: 

A drop of pure sperm oil quickly produces an en- 
larged circular film of several inches in diameter, 
breaking up near the edges into small round holes. 
‘The center of the patch is, at the same time, filled with 
little holes, somewhat smaller than those at the edges. 


‘These little openings continue to expand for about 


thirty minutes, when the oil is broken up and detached. 
Green rape oil breaks up more slowly than sperin, 
but after one minute its pattern is different, the cir- 
cles being large and beautifully defined. Purified 
rape oil becomes much larger in the pattern circle 
than green rape in the same time. Lucca olive gives 
but a small pattern in one minute, and conducts itself 
quite at variance with Lucca olive. Seal and castor 
oils produce comparatively small forms. 

Dr. J. H. Spalding, in a recent number of Nature, 
thus describes the behavior of a drop of crude carbolic 


acid placed on the surface of cold water: 


“At first it pulsates, then its edge breaks up into 
rispations, and a motion begins like the waving ten- 
tacles of a sea-anemone. Sometimes the drop will sail 
about in a crescent shape, or shoot out independent 
little rings, which gyrate and rush about like rotifers, 
until at last they burst into a myriad of intensely ac- 
tive little specks.”’ 

These experiments are very simple, and may be 
tried with a great variety of substances. With a little 
care and patience, many beautiful and curious forms 
and — may be produced. 


DROPHOBIA. 


URING the heated term,” the subject of 
hydrophobia is usually one of peculiar interest; 
although, contrary to popular opinion, the winter, and 
not the summer, seems to be the period when the great- 
est number of dogs go mad. It is, perhaps, not to be 
‘wondered at that the disease has not been very 
thoroughly studied; a rabid dog is possibly a danger- 
ous, and certainly an unpleasant, subject for investiga- 
tion. Some facts, however, have been determined 
‘which are important, especially as they contradict 


generally received ideas on the subject. 


Mad dogs can and do eat and drink very well. When 
in a rabid state, they usually display most affection for 
their masters; and they may be very mad, although 
not at all feaming at the mouth. The unmistakable 
signs of the malady are restlessness, scratching the 
ground, attempting to snap and bite the air, and, 
above all, the peculiar barking—hoarse, veiled, weak 
whines; further, the animal will remain mute under 
blows, appear indifferent to pain, and will seize a red- 
hot iron; and cases have occurred where the tail has 
been torn off without eliciting any expressions of 
pain. 

The French Government has published some interest- 
ing figures having reference to this subject, the statis- 
tics extending over a period of four years and a half. 
From these it appears that in France, during the above 
period, 30 persons were bitten, 129 of whom went 
mad. Of the 320, 206 were males and 81 females, the 
clothing of the latter being a protection. Children ran 
97 of the bitten 
were between 5 and 15 years of age. 
hand, the virus seemed to affect children the least; of 
the foregoing 96, only 26 cases were mortal. Sixty days 
after the person is bitten, the symptoms of hydropho- 
bia usually appear. The development of the disease 
seems to be most rapid in the case of young people. 
Death usually follows on the third or fourth day. 

We have selected the above facts from an article iu 


On the other. 


| 


| 


the Boston Courier, which concludes with the remark 
that, although the bite of a mad dog is not invariably 
followed by bydrophobia, if the disease is once de- 
clared, the patient is incurable. A recent number of 
the Lancet, however, gives what appears to be a well- 
authenticated account of a perfect cure of the disease. 
We are indebted for the facts to the Popular Science 
Monthly for August. 

The patient was an active business man, about forty 
years of age, who had been bitten on the hand by his 
own dog some four or five months previous to the at- 
tack. The wound was cauterized at the time, and 
little more thought of it until about a fortnight before 
the disease developed. The patient first felt a prick- 
ing sensation about that part of the hand which had 
been bitten, followed in two or three days by swelling, 
and a pam striking up the whole arm, which after- 
wards became numb. After this he experienced a 
variety of nervous sensations, together with an ocea- 
sional headache, loss of appetite and general decline 
in health. 

The attack itself was characterized by the usual 
hydrophobic symptoms: great difficulty of breathing 
and of swallowing, distress at the pit of the stomach, 
convulsions, frightful struggling and howling, wild 
expression of countenance, frothy discharge from the 
mouth, and on one occasion a strong propensity to 
bite. The paroxysms succeeded each other at inter- 
vals of about ten minutes, and perceptibly grew worse 
as they continued. Shortly after being called in, the 
attending physician began the administration of 
chloral-hydrate in twenty-grain doses. After the 
third dose, the violence of the symptoms began to 
moderate; the fourth dose was followed by still 
greater improvement; and the fifth dose put the suf- 
ferer tosleep. Sleep was kept up by giving the same 
dose at longer intervals. 

For the next twenty-four hours, nothing of any con- 
sequence occurred, with the exception of slight 
twitchings of the face, and jerkings of the arms and 
legs during sleep. These were allayed at any time by 
an extra dose of the chloral. Beef tea, mutton broth, 
common tea, or water-gruel, were given to him occa- 
sionally, which he swallowed without much ebjection 
when thoroughly aroused. During the next three 
days, the somnolency was kept up by the medicine, 
only a few twitchings showing themselves. On 
the morning of the fifth day, he awoke ont of a gentile 
slumber, and said to his wife, “I feel as if I should like 
to bite somebody.“ This was the last symptom noticed 
of a hydrophobic character. After the fifth day the 
chloral-hydrute was discontinued, and tue quantity 
taken altogether amounted to 560 graizs. When fit 
to travel, the patient went into the country, subse- 
quently returning, able to attend to business. 

This, we believe, is the only case on record of a com- 
plete cure in a clear case of well-developed hydro- 
phobia. 


— fU—— 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


PLEA FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.—Don’t 

expect too much of them; it has taken fortv 
years it may be, to make you what you are, with all 
the lessons of experience; and I will dare say you are 
a faulty being at best. Above all, don’t expect judg- 
ment in a child, or patience under trials. Sympathize 
in their mistakes and troubles; don’t ridicule them. 

Remember not to measure a child’s trials by your 
standard. “As one whom his mother comforteth,”’ 
said the inspired writer, and beautifully does he con- 
vey to us the deep, faithful love that ought to be found 
in every woman’s heart, the unfailing sympathy with 
all her children’s griefs. When I see children going to 
their father for comfort [am sure there is something 
wrong with their mother. 

Let the memories of their childhood be as bright as 
you can make them. Grant them every innocent 
pleasure in your power. We have often felt our tem- 
per rise to see how carelessly their plans were thwarted 
by older persons, when a little trouble on their part 
would have given the child pleasure, the memory of 
which would last a lifetime. 

Lastly, don’t think a child hopeless because it betrays 
some very bad habits. We have known children that 
secmed to have been born thieves, and liars, so early 
did they display these undeniable traits; yet we have 
lived to see those same children become noble men and 
women and ornaments to society. We must confess 
they had wise, affectionate parents. And whatever 
else you may be compelled to deny your child, by your 
circumstances in life, give it what it most values— 
plenty of love.—Selected. 


Is THAT THE MAN ?—At a political meeting the 
speaker and audience were very much disturbed by a 
man who constantly called out for Mr. Henry. When- 
ever a new speaker came on, this man bawled out Mr. 
Henry! Henry! Henry! I call for Mr. Henry!“ After 
several interruptions of this kind at each speech, a 
young man ascended the platform, and was soon 
airing his eloquence in maguiloquent style, striking 
out powerfully in his gestures, when the old cry was 
heard for Mr. Henry. Puttixg his hand to his mouth 
like a speaking trumpet, this man was bawling out at 
the top of his voice, Mr. Henry! Henry! Henry! 
Henry! I call for Mr. Henry!“ The chairman now 
rose and remarked that it would oblige the audience 
if the gentlenian would refrain trom any further call- 
ing for Mr. Henry, as that gentleman was speaking. 
“Is that Mr. Henry?“ said the disturber of the meet- 


— —-—ͤ 


ing. Thunder! that can’t be Mr. Henry! Why that’s 
the little cuss that told me to holler!“ 


—The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, having 
found what he believes to be a seventh century copy 
of the Athanasian Creed, in the public library at 
Utrecht, which contains all the damnatory clauses in 
full vigor, the Spectator says of the bishops 1n general, 
“The Right Reverend Bench would, we fear, almost 
prefer to be damned under a creed as old a3 the seventh 
century, to being saved under one of later date. But 
the world in general is not so obsequious to dates.“ 


—All who saw Strauss conduct an orchestra, 
when in this country, were much amused at his “‘frisk- 
iness.“ It is said that Wagner, too, though very re- 
served in common life, seems to be possessed of a de- 
mon when he leads his orchestra. He storms, hisses, 
stamps his foot on the ground, and performs wonder- 
ful gyratory movements with his arms. His face 
changes in sympathy with the music, for when the 
musical waves run smoothly, he almost ceases to beat 
time and smiles most winningly on all around him. 
To such a degree does his face refiect his feelings, that 
Wagner's men appear to derive the notes they play 
from his glances as much as from their books.“ 


—A gentleman in Bombay, seeing an anchorite 
sitting under a cocoanut tree, asked for an interest in 
his prayers. The anchorite replied he would with 
pleasure grant the request, but he scarce knew what 
best to ask for him. I have seen you oftea,”’ said he, 
and you appear to enjoy good health, and to have 
everything that can conduce to human happiness; 
perhaps the best thing I can ask for you will be a 
Grateful heart.“ 

—A clergyman ina Lawrence ne on a recent 
occasion, discovered, after commencing the service, 
that he had forgotten his notes. As it was too late to 
send for them, he said to his audience, by way of 
apology, that this morning he should have to depend 
upon the Lord for what he might say, but that in the 
afternoon he would come better prepared. 


—The English national anthem, ‘‘God Save the 
King,“ was composed upon the occasion of the escape 
of James I. from the Gunpowder Plot. The author 
was born in Somersetshire in 1563, and died abroad, at 
Anvers, March 12, 1628. He was named John Bull, and 
so great was the popularity of the ode, that his name 
has become the nickname gloried in by his country- 
men. 

—The Merrimack Journal gives this as a speci- 
men of the “coming obituary”: Died, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age, John Smith, husband of the Hon. 
Jane Smith, at her residence in Franklin, at six o'clock. 
Mr. Smith was a meek and quiet husband, beloved for 
the graces of a cultivated nature, He excelled in the 
domestic virtues; as a cook he was surpassed by few, 
as a nurse he was equaled by none.”’ 

—An Irish paper publishes the following: A 
deaf man named Taff was run down and killed bya 
passenger train on Wednesday morning. He was in- 
jured in a similar wayabont a year ago.“ 

—C. D. Warner considers it a melancholy fact 
that after a thousand years of missionary effort, the 
vast majority of civilized men do not know that ger- 
unds are found only in the singular number. 


Alt may be useful to the numismatic world to 
hear that, if coins are heated gradually, the inscrip- 
tion will in almost all cases make its appearance. 

A little Danbury boy doesn’t think his aunt is 
as pious as she pretends to be, when she puts so much 
starch in his Sunday shirt that he can’t jump over a 
single post on his way to church. 

—A paragraph in the Independent states that, 
as extreme ritualism in London ceases to be a novelty, 
less money is received, the offertory for last year 
netting only £1,119 against £2,000 the previous year. 

—Heine was attracted to the Hegelian philoso- 
phy beeause he could not believe that God became 
man, and Hegel said that man was God. Heine was 
delighted with the idea, and played his part of di- 
vinity, so he says, to the best of his ability. 

—The numerical addition to the strength of the 
Northern States from immigration, since the census 
of 18€0, is estimated at 17,500,000; and the value in 
wealth at 85.000, 000, 000. 

— During a thunder-storm, a mother told her 
little girl that the thunder was God's voice. By and 
by it thundered once more, when the child exclaimed 
„There, he’s hollering ag’in!”’ 

—Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sowa habit, 
and you reap u character; sow a character, and you 
reap a destiny. 

—An Elmira paper says: Romeo was a self- 
made elephant. He came to this country without a 
dollar in his trunk, took Greeley’s advice, went West, 
and died worth 840,000. 

—The dream of one age is the science of the 
next. 

—A Western paper says: The favorite fan at 
Kansas City is made ofa tumbler and two straws.” 

—Knowledge and timber shouldn't be much 
used till they are seasoned.—Holmes. 

—The local editor of an Illinois paper says that 
he does not depend upon journalism for his daily 
bread, but raises hens; which moves an envious rival 
to ask whose hens he raises? 
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‘The Little Folks. 


CURLEY AND THE FOX, 
BY 8. 8. 


URLEY is the dog that we meet every vaca- 

tion at the old homestead; he takes the place 
there of Rover, Lion, Bose, and other dear old pets; 
companions of our boyhood days—who used to play 
with us in the dooryard when Chauncey or Eddie, 
or Burton, or George didn’t happen to come along, 
bunt woodchucks in the stone walls, and bring us up 
the cows from the woods. We had but to go to the 
head of the long lane and shout— Whrey up! Whrey 
up! Fetch em up! Fetch em up!“ when off 
they would run, leaving us to pick raspberries, 
while they brought up the whole flock. Dear old fel- 
lows, how I would love to see them once more. And 
do you know, children, I more than half expect to, 
when or where I hardly dare say. 

A shaggy old dog is Curley, with an intelligent face, 
a busby tail turned over on his back, and at the other 

end atongue always sticking out, for he is very fat 
and the least exertion makes him loll. 

Wherever we go at home, walking or riding, Curley 

goes with us, now running on before, now galloping 
‘behind, picking up a stick and brirging it for us to 
take hold of and lead him, running through the water, 
jumping the fence after birds; in short doing every 
possible thing that a good-natured fellow like him can 
do. 

In his rambles through the woods and flelds he has 
‘managed to pick up some rather curious acquaintances, 
-one of whom I am going to tell you about. It is a little 

red fox who was born up on Pond Hill in full sight of 
the house; at least we suppose so, for a whole 
family of them lived there the year before, and you 
can see to this day the paths the little chaps wore in 
the hard ground, chasing each other around the big 
stump near which they had their hole. 

Being brought up so near made Foxey feel acquainted, 
I suppose, and his brothersand sisters having gone off, 

‘he felt lonesome and thought he would come down 
and have a little run with the dog. At all events he 
did it several times, whatever were his reasons for it. 
The two would be seen, standing a rod or two apart, 
the fox making a funny little bark at the dog. “St 
boy!“ the master would shout, when after his new 
acquaintance Curley would dash withall fury, as much 
as to say, Master, this sly chicken-stealer is no friend 
of mine, and I would catch and shake him if I could.” 
Around the meadow they would go, up the hillside 
into the woods, out of sight. After a while Curley 
would come back looking hotand tired, and right after 
him, not a bit troubled, would be the fox. ! 

One Sunday morning we were going to church. 
Curley was with us as usual. He never neglected his 
‘duty of church-going, if the horses went; never had a 
cough, or rheumatism, or Sunday sickness of any kind; 
never stayed at home because of cold or heat, rain or 
snow,—a very exemplary dog he was in this respect. 

As we came to the top of the hill, what should we 
see near a clump of trees growingin the middle of the 
field, but our friend, the fox, trying to kill a wood- 
chuck. It wasin early spring, and chuckie had just 
come out of his hole to stretch his legs, after his long 
winter sleep, and Mr. Fox had pounced upon him and 
was trying to worry him to death. He was too much 
afraid of the woodchuck's four strong front teeth to 
dare attack him in front, so he was trying to tire him 
out, leaping around him, and getting in a bite when- 
ever he got a good chance. 

Curley saw it, and at once rushed to the help of his 
old friend. The poor woodchuck made fight for a 
few moments, but was soon conquered and killed, an! 
the dog stood over him, wagging his tail. All the 
time this was going on, the fox was walking around 
the two, or sitting on his haunches a few feet from 
them. When the woodchuck had been disposed of, 
now, says Curley, I will try what I can do with you, 
Sir Reynard; and after him he went with a rush. The 
fox was nit at all troubled. Round and round he went, 
just keeping out of the reach of the dog, as you have 
seen boys while playing tag, until he thought they ha ! 
played long enough, when over the wall he boun‘’e4, 
and they were soon out of sight. On the other side of 
the hill the dog came back and joined us. And what 
doyou think that impudent little fox did but follow 
him, a few rods behind, and sit looking through a gap 
in the wallas we rede past! Then he ran away, and 


the last we saw of him he was watching a neighbor's 
barn-yard. 


— — 


SKIPPING THE HARD POINTS. 


OYS, I want to ask you how you think a con- 
queror would make out, who went through a 
ccuntry he was trying to subdue, and whenever he 
found a fort hard to take, left it alone. Don't you 
think the enemy would buzz wild there, like bees in a 
hive, and when he was well into the heart of the coun- 
try, don’t you fancy they would swarm out and har- 
‘ass him terribly? 

Just so, I want you to remember, will it be with you; 
if you skip over the hard places in your lessons, and 
leave them unlearned, you have left an enemy in the 
rear that will not fail to harass you, and mortify you 
times without number. 

“There was just a little bit of my Latin I had'nt 

read; said a vexed student to me, “and it was just 


there, the professor had to call upon me at examina- 
tion. There were just two or three examples I had 
passed over, and one of those I was asked to do on the 
blackboard.“ 

The student who is not thorough is never well at his 
ease; he cannot forget the skipped problems; and the 
consciousness of his deficiencies makes him nervous 
and anxious. 

Never laugh at the slow, plodding student; the time 
will surely come when the laugh will be turned. It 
takes time to be thorough, but it more than pays. Re- 
solve, when you take up a new study that you will go 
through with it like a successful conqueror, taking 
every strong point. 

If the inaccurate scholar’s difficulties closed with his 
school life, 1t might not be so great a matter for his 
future career. But he has chained to himself a habit 
that will be like an iron ball at his heel all the rest of 
his life. Whatever he does, will be lacking somewhere. 
He bas learned to shirk what is hard, and the habit 
will grow with years. Now nothing we get in this life 
is to be had for nothing. Success ic not thrust upon a 
map. If you want any good you must work for it. 
The eye that neyer falters and the nerve that never 
quails, are the true elements of victory in the mental 
and moral, as well as the physical world. Don't skip 
the hard points.—Schoolday Visitor. 


Wuat Purry Dip.—Two or three lit- 
tle boys, almost babies, were standing near a man 
who was whipping his horse to make him draw a very 
heavy load of coal. One of them called out, in his 
helpless indignation: “Stop that, Mister! You shau't 
whip that nice old horsey any more!“ 

But still the smutty fellow laid on the whip. 
Another of the children exclaimed: * You better stop 
that, or, or, I'll whip you real hard with my horsewhip 
when l'm a man! Stop! else I'll tell my father of 
you!” 

The man laughed till he looked up and saw the third 
baby-boy sitting down by a stone wall, crying bitterly, 
and rubbing his eyes with his white blouse. He 
stopped his cruel werk and called out: “ What are 
you crying for? This isn’t your father’s horse, little 
fellow.”’ 

I'm crying cause, cause I don't want that nice old 
horsey hurted. Please don’t hurt him any more, and 
I'll help you push the cart, and Sam and Joe will 
push, too!” 

The man laughed out very loud, and said: Why, 
you could draw the coal yourself! But why don’t you 
like to see the horse whipped ?"’ 

„Cause, cause, sobbed out littie Willie, cause 
ve got a puppy at home!“ 

Now, there seemed no sense, at first thought, in this 
reply of the dear, tender-hearted child; but there was 
a great deal of good sense in it. What Willie meant 
was this: “I own a puppy that I love, and I could not 
have him whipped nor hurt in any way. And because 
love my puppy and am tender of him, I love every 
other living thing.“ 

Willie’s puppy had taught him to be merciful to 
every dumb creature, 2nd so had done a good work on 
his little heart. 

The child who is tender of dog, cat, or bird, will 
never grow up to beat horses. Let children have pets 
to love and care for.—Mcthodist. 


— — 


LONESOMENESS.—A mother, busy with her 
household cares, was obliged to go into an upper room, 
and leave two little ones alone for some time. So she 
gave them books and toys to amuse them, which an- 
swered very well for a time. But, by and by, the 
house seemed to grow so stilland lonesome, they began 
to feel afraid. So the eldest went to the foot of the 
staircase, and calling with a timid voice, said: Mam- 
ma, are you there?” es, darling,” said the mother, 
cheerily. All right,”’ said the little one, more to her- 
self than to her mother. Soshe went back to her play 
foratime. After a while the question was repeated, 
with the same auswer and the same gesult. Oh, how 
often, in our loneliness and sadness here in the world, 
we forget that God is still overhead! But if we only 
send up our prayers to Him, we shall not fail to get a 
comforting and quieting answer. What time [am 
afraid I will trust in Thee.“ You need not fear in the 
darkest night, or the wildest storm, for God is still 
Overhead. As one whom his mother comforteth,”’ 
so the Lord will comfort those sorrowing ones who flee 
to his bosem for rest.—Presbyterian. 


— 


An old lady the other day standing in Union 
Square, New York, hailed a passing omnibus, which 
pulled up at her call. ‘‘Good-by, then, my dear,“ she 
said to a female friend who had accompanied her. “I'll 
write and tell you how I get on directly after I've got 
there. You've got my address, haven't you? No! 
Why, I thought I gave it to you. It's in this bag, I 
suppose, under this pocket-handkerchief, and my 
keys, and my packet of sandwiches. Oh! I'll come to 
it directly. I'd better give it now, else when I write I 
may forget to send it. That's not it. is it. No; that’s 
my prescription. There—there you are! And you 
won't forget to write? If you see Mrs. Brown, you 
must remember me kindly. She's a sweet woman, 
isn't she? And to think she should be married to such 
a brute? But that's the way of the world, all over. 
It’s just like my poor, dear, dead sister Maria. She 
was as meek as a lamb—never did a bad thing or said 


a bad word of anybody, that Wever heard of —Look | 
at that busman's impudence! if he hasn't driven on 


again! Now I shall have to wait for the next.—Er. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


place would be this earth, 
Were there no little people in it; 

The song of life would lose its mirth, 
Were there no children to begin it; 


No little forms, like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling love-chords tender. 


The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


Life’s song, indeed, would lose ita charm, 
Were there no babies to begin it; 
A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no little people in it. —Whittier, 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT.—Little Minnie, only | 


three years old, to amuse a homesick cousin who was 
visiting at her house, brought out her choicest play- 


things. Among these was a tiny trunk, with bands of 
gilt paper for straps, a very pretty toy; but Freddie 
bent the lid too far back, and it broke off. He did not 
mean to do this; and when he saw what he had done. 
he was frightened, and began to cry. Then dear little | 


Minnie, with her own eyes full of tears, said: 


“Never mind, Freddie; just see what a cunning lit- | 


tle cradle the top will make!“ 


That was certainly a great deal better than fretting. 


She made the best of it.—Children’s Hour. 


— 


— — — — 


THE DEER; A FABLE.—(From the German). 
A deer once saw himself pictured in a clear brook. 


— 


“ Truly,” said he, I surpass all animals in graceful- | 


ness and majesty! How lordly do my horns tower up! 
But my feet how long and ugly!“ 


Hardly had he uttered these words, when he saw a | 
lion, springing towards him. With the greatest haste his 


dispised feet carried him to the next forest; but sud- © 


denly his broad antlers were caught in the overhang- 
ing thicket, and he could not tear himself away. 

The lion overtook him and devoured him. 

Learn from this not to value things for their outward 
apyearance, but for their inner worth; otherwise you 
will often have to repent bitterly your unjust judg- 
ment.—What Nezt. 


PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be addressed “ Editor Gruttan 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outside, 
* Answers, to be acknowledged, must be received within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzlea. 


— — 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA.—48 Letters. 


4, 46, 28, 36 is one of the types under which God's judgment 
upon Jerusalem were shewn. 

3, 41, 16, 44, 5, 48, 1, 35, 22, 26, 338 God setteth in families. 

10, 18, 20, 45, 42 is a widew mentioned in the Bible. 

27, 12, 45, 20, 38, is the name of one of the disciples. 

2, 8, 42, 3, 41, is what we all must have. 

II, 16, 26, 31, 12, 6, 34, is a name mentioned in Romans. 

, 20, 47, 9, 22, 40, N. is one of the great men of the Bible. 

43, 6, 21, 7, 25, 36, is the first word of a memorable sentence 
in the New Testament. 

17, 6, 28, 19, we all should do, in hope of my 15, 37, 8. 24, 37, 12. 

23, 16, 6, 14, 16, 36, 5, 38, 20, 45, 30, is one of the Books of the 


Old Testament. 
The whole can be found in Proverbs. HULDAg, 
X PUZZLE. 
Dedicated to“ Dinwoodie.” 
* * * (1) a trait. 
* (2) a lunatic. 
* a ͤ form of devotion. 
(4) a number. 
* ©) a salutation. 
* (6) a vessel. 


* (7) a condition. 
Firstarm of the X is the same as No. 1. 


Fecend „ „ No. 7. BUNNY 
A DOUBLE AC2OSTIC. 
A carpenter's tool. 
A beverage. 
A law. > 


A province in Europe. 
A plain, or race. 
The initials form a power; the finals form what makes the 


power. FLORA 
SQUARE WORD. 
A name of Ireland. 
Uncommon. 
A name of the rainbow. 
Home of birds. JAOK. 


OPOPSITES. 

Cheap truth. Small emptiness. Dog o vale. Mouse him. 
Eighty water. Dark m depth. Counterfeited uncle. 

D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES or JCLY &. 


Dill Riddle.—“ C(ease) to do evil (live.)"—ISABEL. 

Combination Puzzle.—Flora, Forfar, Frankfort; Leeds, Lowell; 
Oxford, Orland ; 8 Nochester; Ayr, Augusta. Arm, ore, cat, 
fen, tin. mint, hem, Bel, lip, din, fin, sob, mar, tint, how., top.—Bun- 
NV. LEWIS, FLORA. 


Diamond Puzale.— 


FLORA. 
next should have been printed 
Porc-u-pine.”) Go-pher. Aante- 


Oppostt Deer. Gan. Bear. 
Beef-i-hickory” and translated 
lope.—BUNNY, FLOBA. 
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8 Public Opinion. 


THE POINTS OF CHARLES SUMNER’S LETTER 
TO THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
(Made up from the Digest of the Nation.] 


R. SUMNER gives his opinion 
as to “the antecedents” and 
„present position“ of the two candi- 
dates. The antecedents of Grant are, he 
rays, that he started with a military 
-commission, and was trained as a soldier, 
and voted for Buchanan, and never did 
anything for the colored race “except 
as a soldier summoned by the terrible 
accident of war,” and “ was on the other 
side,“ when Greeley was “ably cham- 
pioning impartial suffrage.” 

Of Greeley’s.antecedents, Mr. Sumner 
says that he began life with industry 
and a character,” has constantly waged 
war against slavery, “ably championed 
impartial suffrage,“ has “a large heart, 
and large understanding, trained to the 
support of human rights; that he is a 
man of untiring industry which leaves 
no moment without its fruits, abundant 
political knowledge, and aquaintance 
with history, has the instinct and grasp 
of statesmanship, an amiable nature, a 
magnanimous soul, and above all, an 


honesty which no suspicion has touched.“ 


“With regard to the present posi- 
tion of the two candidates, Mr. Sumner 
maintains that, while Greeley was nomi- 
nated by a convention “of able and ac- 
knowledged Republicans,“ Grant was 
nominated by “ delegates chosen largely 
under the influence of officeholders;“ 
and that the Cincinnati platform was 
more Republican than the other. As 
regards the supporters of the two candi- 
dates, Mr. Sumner declares that Greeley 
has among his immediate supporters 


in all parts of the country devoted and 


consistent Republicans, always earnest 
for reform and purity in government, 
and on whose lives there is no shadow of 
suspicion,“ while Grant has only “ the 
Military Ring, the Senatorial Ring, and 
the Custom-house Ring.“ As regards 
the popular support behind, General 
Grant has only ‘‘a diversified army of 
office-holders, drilled to obey the word 
of command, and“ the speeches prais- 
ing him are by office-holders and mem- 
bers of rings.“ Horace Greeley, on 
the other hand, has at his back “ large 
numbers of Republicans unwilling to 
continue the existing abuses, with them 
as others, a regenerated (Democratic) 
party.“ As regards the Democratic alli- 
ance, the combination is no worse, he 
says, than that by which he himself and 
Mr. Chase were elected to the Senate. 
He declares Grant deserving of impeach- 
ment, says that Greeley’s nomination 
answers toa popular Jonging, and that 
his election will put an end to all antag- 
onism between North and South, and 
whites and colored people. 


GREELEY POWERLESS IN THE HANDS OF 
A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS. 


From Speaker Blaine’s comment on the tt f 
Hon. Charles Sumner.) be 


ONCEDING, for the sake of ar- 

gument (as I do not in fact believe), 
that Horace Greeley would remain firm 
in his Republican principles, he would 
be powerless against the Congress that 
would come into power with him in 
the event of his election. We have had 


à recent and striking illustration in the 


case of Andrew Johnson of the inability 
of the President to enforce a policy or 
even a measure, against the will of Con- 
gress. What more power would there 
be in Horace Greeley to enforce a Re- 
publican policy against a Democratic 
Congress than there was in Andrew 
Johnson to enforce a Democratic policy 
against a Republican Congress? And, 
besides, Horace Greeley has already, in 
his letter of acceptance, taken ground 
practically against the Republican doc- 
trine so often enforced by yourself, of 

the duty of the National Government to 
secure the rights of every citizen to pro- 
tection of life, person and property. In 
Mr. Greeley’s letter accepting the Cincin- 
nati nomination, he pleases every Ku- 
Klux villain in the South by repeating 
the Democratic cant about “ local self- 
government.“ and inveighing in good 
Rebel parlance against centralization,” 
and finally declaring that “there shall 
be no Federal subversion of the internal 


policy of the several States and muni- the country. It is Rebel cunning and | 


cipalities, Hut that each shall be left free 
to enforce the rights and promote the 
well-being of its inhabitants by such 
means as the judgment of its own peo- 
ple may prescribe.”” The meaning of all 
this in plain English is that no matter 
how the colored citizens of the South 
may be abused, wronged, and op- 
pressed, Congress shall not interfere for 
their protection, but leave them to 
the tender mercies of the “local self- 
government” administered by the white 
rebels. Do you, asa friend to the col- 
ored man, approve this position of Mr. 
Greeley? You cannot forget, Mr. 
Sumner, how often, during the late 
session of Congress you conferred with 
me in regard to the possibility of 
having your Civil Rights bill passed 
by the House. It was introduced by 
your personal friend, Mr. Hooper, and 
nothing prevented its passage by the 
House except the rancorous and factious 
hostility of the Democratic members. . . 
And now you lend your voice and in- 
fluence to the re-election of these Dem- 
ocratic members who are co-operating 
with you in the support of Mr. Greeley. 
Do you not know, Mr. Sumner, and will 
you not asa candid man acknowledge, 
that with these men in power in Con- 
gress the rights of the colored men are 
absolutely sacrificed,so far as those rights 
depend on Federal legislation ? 
THE BUGBEAR OF A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS. 
(From Sumner’s reply to Blaine.) 
OU seek to avoid the real issue 
by holding up the possibility of 
what you call a Democratic Administra- 
tion, and you have the courage to assert, 
as within my knowledge, that by the 
election of Greeley, Congress is handed 
over to the control of the party who have 
positively denied the rights of the Black 
men. You say that I know this. Mr. 
Speaker, I know no such thing, and you 
should be sufficiently truthful not to 
assert it. Iam entirely satisfied that a 
canvass like the present, where the prin- 
ciples declared at Cincinnati are openly 
accepted on one side and not contested 
on the other, must result in a larger num- 
ber of Congress representatives sineerely 
devoted to the rights of the colored citi- 
zen than ever before. The Democrats 
will be pledged, as never before, to the 
ruling principle, that all men are equal 
before the law, and also to the three Con- 
stitutional Amendments, with the clause 
in each empowering Congress to enforce 
the same by appropriate legislation. But, 
beside Democrats, there will be Liberal 
Republicans pledged likewise, and also 
your peculiar associates, who, I trust, will 
not betray the cause. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives calling themselves Republi- 
cans have been latterly in large majority 
in both Houses; but the final measure of 
Civil Rights to which you refer, though 
urged by me almost daily, has failed to 
become law, less, I fear, from Demo- 
cratic opposition than from Republican 
lukewarmness, and the want of support 
in the President. 

The great issue which the people are 
called to decide in November is on the 
President, and nobody knows better than 
yourself that the House of Representa- 
tives chosen at the same time will natu- 
rally harmonize with him. So it has 
been in our history. For my- 
self, I say plainly and without hesitation, 
that I prefer Horace Greeley with any 
Congress possible, on the Cincinnati 
platform, to President Grant with his 
pretensions and his rings, a vote for 
whom involves the support of all his pre- 
tensions, with prolonged power in all the 
rings. 

INSINCERITY OF THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT. 


[From a Letter of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Sumner, Aug 3. 1872. ] „ 


the is exultingly announced by his 
organ, the Tribune, that “a few 
years ago, if Horace Greeley had ventur- 
ed into Georgia or South Carolina, he 
would have been hanged on the nearest 
lamp-post; now his name is cheered to 
the echo in every Southern city, and the 
ex-slaveholders and soldiers of the Re- 


bellion, the men who always made South-. 
ern opinion, are unanimously iu favor of 


making him President! A boast like 
this should be equivalent to tying a mill- 
stone around his neck, to drown him in 
the depth of the patriotic sentiment of 


-the liberal republican candidate with 
the démocracy ; but the democrats know 
what they are about, and they are quite 


duplicity on the broadest-scale. In fact, 
North and South, the Greeley movement 


is characterized by the grossest dissimu- | 
lation. Read what the New York World | 


says of your letter now under review: 
We suppose. all Democrats wish to di- 
vide the colored vote, and detach a part 
of it from Grant; and if they desire the 
end, they must consent to endure the 
means. What if Mr. Sumner does assure 
the negro voters that the Democratic 
party have become converts tothe prin- 
ciples of the Republican party? He is 
only adapting his language to their ap- 
prehensions and prejudices’’—i. c., he is 
attempting to play upon their credulity, 
and to secure their votes for Greeley; 
for the Democratic party have not be- 
come converts to the principles. of the 
Republican party—they are simply in 
masquerade! Itis a frank, truthful, but 
audacious confession. Witha great show 
of magnanimity you say, I am against 
fanning ancient flames into continued 
life. Iam against raking in the ashes of 
the past for coals of fire yet burning. I 
am against the policy of hate. Freely I 
accept the hand that is offered (Art thou 
in health, my brother?) and reach forth 
my own in friendly grasp.“ Why this 
gushing display of fraternal feeling? 
Have you hitherto been animated by a 
spirit of vengeance? In your present 
amicable state of mind, wherein do you 
differ from the whole body of the people 
of the North? To insinuate that any 
portion of them—that President Grant 
or the Republican party—have at any 
previous period cherished or do now 
cherish any wrath or malice or unkind- 
ness toward the people of the South is to 
libel them grievously. To accuse them 
of wishing to fan ancient flames into 
continued life,“ to pursue the policy of 
hate,“ is to bear false witness; for there 
is among them but one universal feeling 
of good-will, and they desire nothing so 
much as to “let by-gones be by-gones“ 
in good faith. But, seeing how contu- 
macious has been the Rebel spirit toward 
every needful measure for the restora- 
tion of public order and the protection 
of all classes alike, they cannot allow 
themselves to be deceived into the belief 
that it is no longer whatit was, but thor- 
cughly loyal and patriotic, merely be- 
cause of its verbal assent to any form of 
patriotic averment, however unexcep- 
tionable—seeing that it has, at this Presi- 
dential opportunity, the most powerfu! 
temptation to lie and dissemble, in order 
to clutch the reins of Government as of 
old. It was a liar from the beginning, and 
“full of all deceivableness of unright- 
eousness,’’ having broken the most sol- 
emn pledges, multiplied its perjuries and 
committed such abominations as to make 
the earth stand aghast. Under these cir- 
cumstances it must not and it cannot be 
trusted, even though its shouts for Hor- 
ace Greeley are heard in every Southern 
city, town, and village! “The voice is 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau,”’ 


FUMNER ON GREELEY AND DEMOCRATIC 
INFLUENCE. 
[From the New York Herald. 


HE Senator is not so happy when 
he gets upon the subject of the pre- 
sent position of the candidates, and his 


supports Greeley as a unit, will have no 
intluence upon his administration if he 
should be elected, seems to be a little 
overstrained. He makes a good point, 
however, when he declares that as the 
supporters of Grant make a great glorifi- 
cation whenever an individual democrat 
or a single democratic organ declares for 
their candidate, he does not see why the 
supporters of Greeley should be debarred 
from rejoicing greatly over the adhe- 
rence, to their nominee of nearly the 
whole democratie party and press. Sena- 
tor Sumner commits the errorof allowing 
his personal dislike of the President to 
lead him into some extravagance in his 
denunciation; but otherwise his letter 
1s, Without doubt, a valuable aid to the 
Greeley cause. There are some who may 
suppose that it is calculated to weaken 


plea that the Democratic party, no 


willing that Senator Sumner should ex- 


Produce. 


[For the week ending Aug. 10]. 
By I. E. THURBER, 
Wholesale Flour Dealer. 


100 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, &. 
Fleur, Grain, &c.—The market is firmer, both 
at home and abroud, fairly active at the quyuta- 
tions. The urrivals of flour are exceeded by the 
tales. The supply of wheat in store at the princi- 
pal Lake and Seaboard Ports and in transitu is less 
than that of the same period in 1371. 
The Spring Wheat crop in Canada is badly arte 
up and only one half the usual crop expected. 
jurope expects a full average crop. 
ai ne reeeipts of flour during the past week were 
3.013 bb) s; sales, 66,684 bbls. Sales would | Countess 
— been larger with a potter assortm , 
We quote Flour and Meal: 
Western, 5 7566 2 


00G7 25; Fancy 
Hoop 10. Ohio and 1 Hoo 
owa Spring 1. Brands, 7 


4 


— — K to 700009 25 25; 
more heyy — 
Ky. 7 Rye Flour, fine to superfine. » Da 
5 06; Sour Rohr. » 25; —7 Ex- 
tras, 60 6 96; Genesee extra 

Corn M Meal. — 7 Rive. 7823 6: Westen 
40% 3 0; Jerse 3 605 24 box Brandywine, 

85@3 Marsh’s Calo C, 3 7@3 Fairfax, 3 
325 Southern, 3753 85; Cole’s County, 30083 
Becher Caloric, 3 

„Dir 100 lbs No. 


24; 80 Ibs No. 1. — lbs or 

70 bs or Mediu ; and 49 lbs or 
No. Sheed, 2100 2. Rye Feed. er ton. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.—Sales at $1 58@1 6) for Northwest Club 
afloat, 100 in store for re. 2 Milwaukee Spring; 191 
for White Michigan; 1 65@180 for Rea 
poy ge 4, > 5 for No. 1 Milwdukee Spring; 

No. 7 Chicago Spring. oa 
quiet. — — was for both millir 
more money at ee opening. Sales, 69, * bush. a 
161 for 


to Amber Winter. 
PRO VISIONS. 
_Butter.—Steady for Fine; ag not in pired 
nless at very low figures. uoted: 
Choice Pails; Fanc ions, 300 
do. Be; State h, W@2ic; do. half tubs, 23 
Qe: Western 4— fine, 18% loo; other Western 


ranges at — Low grade Western, 10@l1lc. 
> ny ere isno quotable change; 180 is a 
full price for best brands of State Factory. Finest 


State Factory, 1885 lk@llke; Common 
and Heated, f@8ec or good — 


— 6@8c for Dairy, for good to 


wh ‘heat 
Winter, 12s 
— ‘Tara 37 
W. 2s 9d; Chee 
London, 43s 3d. Setter firm. "Gales 15,000 bales at 
10d for Middling Uplands, and 10K io for Orleans. 


press his own views as to their conversion, 


Groceries, 


For the week ending Aug. 10th.) 


GROCERS’ PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET 
by the American 


Imperial 40 @i 10 seMus- 

0 61 0 cate. 8282 
Y Hyson.. 40 @1 2 
Twankay... 0 @ % — 

Japan 0 610 New.. é ™ 

Oolong 40 @1 10 ee 2 & 7 

„ © @10 | Curra 

Fair ..... 0 21 Canned Fruit, &. 

oice .... 
Maracaibo. 21 @ 23 2-lb.. 22% 283 
Java.Brown 25 8 26 Toma 
Pale... 23 24 22% 22 
Mocha...... 30 @ 1@ 
Spices. 2-15 

lispiee.... 16K%@ 17 | Cern........ 

epper....«. 21460 22 Lima Beans 

Cinnamon.. 3 @ Pine apples: 

Nutmegs....120 @1 eas 

Cloves.... 23 @ | Cherries....3 

60 @1 6 Bl’kberries..1 75 
Sugar. Cove Oyst’s.2 2% 

Crushed Dee 12%/| 1-lb........ 10 

Powdered 126 12% Lo 

Granulated. 12. 1b 

Fut Loaf.... 16 Oyst's 
11\/ mass. 4 50 
ll @ 11% | Cond. Milk, 

11 per case 1308 

C, Yellow... 10x@ 10% | 
rown...... 84@ vaPolina.. 

In hhds.! Patna .. 4 
Porto Rico “xe 10% | Rangoon 7 7 
Demarara . 1 11 
Muscovado. de 10 Castile: 

In boxes: White 18 
Havana..... 109 12 Mottied... 12 

Mol mestic. 10 

N. Orleans. ®& @ @ Family : 

orto Rico. 2 @ . 7 

English Is'd % @ 6 
ratte ) Dripel * 8 

Gold. Syrup 8 8 1 
) yrup 

Sugar house 2% 8 4 | Morgan's Green 

Salt. wich * 

Per sack : 2 bat Royal 
Ashton’s....3 20 @3 “ „Best.“ 
Marshall's. 2 40 @2 £0 “ Century.” 
Worth’ 27 @2 100 cakes, $7 vr dA 

sm 8 84 “Sapolip,” 

* FPO ts 4% 6 % gr 

oz. in sm. mndry... 

1 110 | Pat. Gloss.. 10 2 10 
rn Starch . 
“Laver. for culina- 1 0 u 
use. 
1 4 50 8 Sis 55 


OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending Aug. 10.) 


Teas.—Market for invoices dull, buyers insisting 
on large concessions, which importers will not con- 
cede. The demand firm; the retail trade continues 
large. Greens 1 firm. Oolongs and Japans with a 
downward ten ney. 

Cc ave been quite heavy? at a de- 
cline on Rios of Me. gold on grades below prime. 
Lower prices are expected when the 4... crop com- 

mences to arrive fre 


Sugar.—Ketined Juli. dut unchanged in pride. 
Raws firm at an advance of Ke. 4 
asses. ce grocery grades scarce #P 

Foreign Fruits.—A good business with 

the interior or trade in fruits duby bas 

Foreign closes 

ery firm. 

Syrups.—Nothing doing whatever. 


— ' (—— —ᷣ—rtꝛ —yH— V.. 
d ——— — — ͤ—ꝶuH ͤ ö 

p 

ng. COMMON LO TANCcy. in 

Ohio and Mich. Red and Amber. 7#@875: Ind. 

Ohio and Mich. White Wheat, 8004975; St. Louis 1 
| 
| 

No. 2 Milwaukee Spring in store; 162 for part of a 

load of do. afloat; 1% for new Virginia White: 

200 for White Canada free, and 175418) for Red 

| 
| 
—ͤ— | 
| 
| — — 
| UM. * 
| 161 
William Street, N. . 
| 
| 
| | 
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Financial. 


For the week ending Aug. 10. 

Tite Money Market has been somewhat irrez-_ 
ul r. bi tthe tendency is toward lower quotations 
Tue averege for ordinary business has been 30 4 
preent. 

Geld shows an upward tendency under influences 
which may be speculative, but which are charged 
in some quarters to the uneasiness created by the 
political campaign, and thepossible election to the 
Presidency of; a man with erratic ideas on finan- 
ei questions. On Thursday, the Treasury sold two 
millions at 115.26. 

Government Securities are steady, with quite 

lary @ transactions. 

Railroad Stecksand Bonds ore inactive asa 
rule. An increased demand for first-ciass securt- 
t es is expected from abroad. The London Times 
of the 27th ult. says, “ The Stock Exchange Com- 
mitee have ordered the Northern Pacific Railroad 
frst mortgage bonds to be quoted in the official 
lists.” The earnings of the Central Pacitic Railway 
f rthe first seven months of the present year, were 
$6,767,778, an increase of $1,853,600 over the earnings 
fer the seme months last year. 

Foreign Exchange is depressed. days bills 
on London 108%, 3 duys bills 109¥. 

The Banks.—The weekly bunk statement shows 
the following changes: 


— 
— 


Aug. 10. Changes. 

IHans Inc. 8038.0 
18,199,000 Dec. 5,7. 90 
Circulation N. 8. 00 Dee. 21.20 


Depos its. 237,058,200 Dee. 3,859,500 
Legul Tender &,570,60 Dec. 481,100 


The following table shows the highest New York 


quotations for the week: 

Gold....(lowest, 1154, 115,115, 118% 
V. S. Sa, "81, co ee Uzx 
V. . 81, reg 4.116 
VU. 8. 520, . coup........ 1164 116% 116K. 116%, 1164 
UV. 8. 5-20, "64. coup........-. 116% ,116% 116 4,116,116 
V. S. 5-20, "65, coup 
V. 8. 5-20, "67, op 115% % 
V. 8. 5-20, W. cop 115% ,1154,115%, 1154, 115 
UW. S. 10-10, reg 109% 100K. 1005 
U. S. 10-40, co f 3. 112% 1134 
U. S. Currency, c. 
N. v. c. & H. R. con. stk. NH. NN. N. 
Harlem 118,117 ¥ 1161. 6115 
Northwestern TAM, TAG BM 
Northwestern pre 9134 9044 90 
St. Paul SOY SOY 
Lake Shore 90,8994 834 
Rock 
Central of New Jersey..... ICT 
Pacitic Mall! 75. 75. 75. 7496, Ta 
Western Unton 71M 4.72% 70K 
Union Puciſe 5634, 36% 26.35% 
49%, 49%, 0,50, 0, ATG 


For the week ending Aug. 10th. 


Prints. Brown & 
rican Star....... DES. 
Ea voce. 444 Atlantic „00000 
Ancona Indian Head. 14 
Arnolds 4-4 Capos A. 
| 4-4 Broadway......... 12 
Oriental. 11 Dwight 124 
ji 44 Mass BB....... if 
40 in Pepperell E. 
Merrimack D......... lls | % — K. 
London Mourning... 8 — 
Spracues Ind. Orch’a W III 
ap elu 12 Mass. J 1 
ragues Purpie...... 
Glughams. Pittsfield ee eee 
— Amvoskeag D..........16 
ier . 14 2 
nfrew.......... — 14 
Delaines. * 
* — Hamilton........ 
en Lustre........ 
Pr 1. — 10 
Newmarket........... | Hay — 
eepperell 16 Denima, 
| Bine H — 
mbrics. 12 
Masonville, paper...1l | Havmaker........... 4 
S. & Sors, —A—A— — » 
letory H..... ... . 
6660060000 bk Pear! IRiver...... 
leached Cottons. 
tar No 
44 Thordike B....... 13 Union" 21 
+4 Boot E....... )) 
Blackstone Brown Drills. 
| We ee 
44 Forestdale........ 1 | Pepperell......... 15415 
2 gmorkens | Stark.............. 3415 
Cottona des. 
£4 Androrcog’n N. v. X. Camlet Jeane 
— Whittenton D&T. 
or 
Canton Flaunels. Clarks. 
— me 
‘ 
10 eug Bica’ ai lled Flannels. 
ynolds, plain — 67 Kentucky Jeans. 
blue & bro. 7 
— as. . 
Tip-Top........ Island. 2x 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HARVEY FISK. A. . HATCH, 
Office of Fisk & Hatch, 
3 Nassau Street. 

The First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Geld Bonds of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany are amply secured upon 
one of the most valuable and im- 
portant East and West Trunk 
Lines of Railway in the United 
States, and are the obligations of 
a powerful and responsible cor- 
poration, of the highest standing 
and credit, 

Holders of Government Bonds 
and other high-priced securities 
may realize an important differ- 
ence by an exchange for these 
Bonds, without question asto the 
equal security of their investment, 

Price 94 and accrued interest, 

Full information may be ob- 
tained at our office, or by mail, 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


WITHIN the last year or two municipal 
bonds have grown very much in favor with 
private investors. Previous to that time they 
were principally taken by savings banks and 
insurance coumpcniecs. In the West money is 
ecarce and the rates of interest high, in conse- 
quence of which the bonds of the Western 
States yield better returns than those of the 
older and more wealthy States. No better 

roof of their safety can be given than the 

act that one of tl. e oldes* and most successful 
savings ben's in New England has for the 
last twenty years invested the principal part 
of its means in this class of securities, and they 
ve us their experience that they have never 
ost a dol'ar by such investments. Messrs. W. 
N. Coler & Co., No. 22 Nassau street, New York, 
were the 4— and are now very promi- 
nent in this branch of business. See their ad- 
vertisement in another columu. 


WHAT constitutes security in any seam, 
whether sewn by a sewing-machine or by 
hand? The seam must be atrifle more clastic 
than the material sewn, and free from dropped 
stitches, Can any machine make such a seam 
better than the “Willcox & Gibbs?’ No? The 
lock-stitch seam is non-elastic, and subject to 
mopped stitches. 


INVESTMENTS. 

The Large Sales of Northern Pacific 7-39 
Gold Bonds show their popularity with inves- 
tors, ard we recommend them to the public 
| because of their ABSOLUTE SAFETY, both 
as a first-class Railroad Security and a Real 


tate Mortgage on Lands worth twice the 
ount of the proposed Loan. 


e Boads have thirty years to run, payable 

and interest, in Gold—exempt from 

“ytes Tax to the Holder—are a first 

| only mortgage on the Road and its carn- 

50 and upon 50,000,000 acres of land- mainly 
A 


cultural, timbered and mineral. 


ll marketable securities received in ex- 
change. 


— 
JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia aad Washington. 


——L— 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street. 


Ten Per Cent. Investments, 


Municipal Bonds for Sale. 


Mu- 
nicipalities cannet. ese bonds are a first lien 
y of the municipality, includ- 
2 reads rtgaged prem 
Shrewd, fur-seeing investors are cha 

their Governmene d ether Securities into 
2 — dn. Send for Descriptive 


22 Nassau New York. 


WM. B. LEONARD. WM. C. SHELDON. 
WM. H. FOSTER. 


BAN KING-H2USE 


LEGNARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


TO Wall Street, New York. 


Buy and sel) all descriptions ot 


Government Securities, Stocks, 
Bonds and Gold, 
Receive and pay interest upon Deposits of Banks, 
Bankers, and others. 


Checks against Balances paid upon presentation 
or through Clearing House the same as if 
upon an incorporated Bank. N 
Draw Bills of Exchange upou Union Bank, 
Lendon, payable on demand itn sums 
of £1, or upward. 
ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
BEARING INTEREST. 


NEGOTIATE SPECIAL LOANS. 


Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 
Bonds: 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, 
CAYUGA LAKE, 
MONTCLAIR, of New Jersey. 


Whether you wish 
RAIL 


TO BUY 


ROAD 
„ SELL, 
Write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 


No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jerseys, 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. It is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT 18 
LESS LN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHE & CO., 
25 PINE STREET. 


MIDLAND PACIFIC 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds, 


On completed road from Nebraska City to Lincoln, 
the capital of Nebraska, the net earnings of which 
are largely in excess ef the interest on all the bonds, 
with a rapidly increasing business. 

PRICE 90 AND INTEREST. We cheerfully 
recommend them as a prime security. Full partic- 
ulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, V. F. 


With Undoubted Security. 

Weare investing for eastern parties man 
thousands of dollars per month on imoroyv 
property in Lilinois worth in every instance 
hree times the sum loaned. Our securities 
are ver) profitable and popular, and are con- 
sidered tne safest offere We will hoan any 
sum yon may desire to invest, be it large or 
small. Wecan refer to parties for whom we 
have loaned large amounts ef money, and who 
have never lost u dollar of either principal or 
interest in this class of securities during the 
last fourteen years. Send for our book, IIII- 
nots as a Place of Investment, which con- 

necessary information. Address 


WILSON & TOMS, 
Dealers in Real Estate Securities and School 
Bonds, 


10 Per Cent, Interest, 


BLOOMINGTON, in. 
MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. v., 
A and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Deposits on most favorable terms, 
Furnish kinds of — 12 — by other 
u 


Railway other Loans, 


General Banking Business. 
10 PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company will invest 
money on first-class Rea) Estate at per cent. 
interest, net, payable semi-annually in New ust. 
and will guarantee the collection of all loans 
through ite Ageney. All charges paid by the bor- 
-wer. New York and New land references 
and full particulars sent on Samuel 
Merri!) (ate Governor of lowa), sident. 


Address JAMES B. HEARTWELL. Sec’y, 
Drawer 167, Des Moises, Ia. 


* 


TWENTY PER CENT.. 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY . 
OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President, - 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,009. . 


The whole amount of the authorized Capital 


Stock of this Comenng not having been issued, the 


balance thereof w 


viz. : 
25 per cent. . July 15, 1872. 
August 1, 1872,. 
September 1, 1872. 
October 1, 1872. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW PEN at 


the office of the undersigned, will be closed as 
soon as the new stock is fully subscribed, all in- 
stallments due to be paid at time of subscription, 
with interest. 

The total amount of stock issued at this time is. 

14,700, and on this basis the Company shows 

a present surplus of $136,280.97, and is now 
doing a flourishing business. One thousand men 
ure constantly emplo 
and they now huve on hand $1 
for various Railroa« sin the nited 
which may be ment:oned the 


CHICAGO, R. I. & PACIFIC, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, &c., 


and the Company is now offered work to the 
amount of over 000, including some of 
the lurgest bridges ever built in this — to 
accept of whieh, and further business, necessitates 
alarger working capital, as immense amounts of 
material have to be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are trequently obliged to receive, in 
— payment fos their work, Kailroad and other 
onda, which are perfectly good securities, but 
not always immediately marketable. 

A point of incidental but great 1 —— to 
those seeking security is the fact that the company 
own thirty acres of land in Chicago, which leadi 
real estate owners say will be worth in six yearsa 
least $1,000,600, an amount equal to the whole 
proposed capital. 

The cereer of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief, has already fully demonstrated the 

rofitableness of the enterprise. The Company 

us eonstrueted, sinee its organization, and up to 
the of December, 1871, a total oft 
bridges, Is turning tables, and 16 iron roots, and 

neumatic and screw pile substructures, costing 
0 „100.000, and have facilities for the construc- 
tion of pneumatic piles ryt 7 any Com- 
pany in the country, and a capacity for the con- 
struction of at least 160 feet of Bridges for every 
working day in the year. 

The Iron ijroad and Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, cf three spans of 40 feet each, and the 
Union lacitic across the Missouri River, of eleven 
spans of 20 feet each, were constructed by this 
*ompany. 

The net 


of work 
tes, among 


— * 
und the pee eeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material fer 70 323.60 
muking a saving of from $50,000 to 5,0 


per yeup. 
‘The Cempany can undoubtedly, on above basis, 
make dividends of from 20 to 25 per ced abe. 
numon the full amount of capital, 1, ,000, 
with a fair prospect of a considerable increase, 

The undervigned are prepared to give to those in- 
quiring, the fullest details and eetire satisfaction . 
regurding the reliability of the Company's state- 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its officers, 

We contidently commend to enapitalists the above 
as an investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 


No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.,- 
Sole Financial Agents in the Eust. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Over 10 Per Cent. Income, 
Arkansas State Loan. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED AT 
70 Cents and Accrued Interest, 


These Bonds were issued under Act of the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of assisting the Arkansas 
Central Katiway,” in accordance with Section 6 «f_ 
the Constitution of the State of Arkansas, which 

rovides as follows: Tze Credit of the State or coun- 

ies shal! never be loaned for any purpose without tha 
cement of the people thereof eroressed through the bal- 
lot-box,”’ which act was submitted to the pecople at 
the general election held in November, 18.4, and 
unanimously ratified by them. ‘The Legislature of 
the State has no power to grant any itional aid 
whatever, consequently the delt of the State cannot be 
increased, except by amending the Constitutio 
through a vote of the whole people 


Asan additional security, these Bonds are guar- 
anteed by the Arkansas Central Railway by spit 


- endorsement, recorded as a mortgage in every coun- 


10 through which the line ＋ acting as adirect. 
lien upen the property of the Company, its Real 
Eatate, Rolling k, and Franchises. 


It is also recorded that the “fmith and 
credit of the State are solemnly and irre- 
vocably pledged for the payment and re- 
demption of the Principal aud Interest of 
each and every Bond.“ 


Every ible — ~~~ surround them to pro- 
toot the holder from the danger of corruption and 
raud. 
Railway Bonds, those now of-. 


le at any time on the New Vork 
be observed from the daily 


Unlike ordina 
fered are nego 
Stock Exchange, as may 
Stock Quotatiuns. 


The Bonds are of the Gongutneticn of $1 each 
payable to bearer, and therefore negetiable by 
delivery. The interest — attached to 
each Bond are payable semi-annually, at the office 


of the Union Trust Company in New York, bY the 
Bonds is red at par In 188. Address 
WILLIAMS 4 BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York, or the. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO., 
Ne. 12 Pine St., New Verk. 
Maps, Pemphiets and Cireulars, giving full par- 
ticulars of this Loan, can be had on application tc» 
the above. 


in their extensive works. 
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; | These bonds are issued 57 virtue ot the State | 
, | Constitutions granting the Legislatures the richt 
' | to enact laws authorizing Cities, Counties and 
Towns to issue securities in accordance with such 
laws for certain internal improvements, and when 
so issued there is ne power that can legally 
| 


